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St. Louie Fair ¢ Freevision Guide « Panorama 


NEWS FROM THE 


OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES LIBRARY 


by Marjorie & Raymond Holstein 


Computer Update 


ll of our Publications, Books 

and Articles in the library have 
now been entered into the computer. 
We will be starting on the stereo 
view collections as soon as we have 
completed the form to be used. We 
recently acquired a 1909 Keystone 
Catalog with about 5,000 negative 
numbers and titles, arranged ge- 
ographically. We have put this list- 
ing on the computer and now have a 
numerical listing of all of these titles 
and numbers. We have decided to 
keep our Keystone views as a sepa- 
rate collection filed in numerical or- 
der. When both collections are 
completed, we should have a listing 
of several thousand Keystone views. 


1988 Convention 


Our special thanks to Brandt 
Rowles for being the “official pho- 
tographer” at our 1988 Convention 
in Cincinnati, and for doing such a 
nice job for us. For the first time, we 
have a complete record of all of the 
activities from start to finish. Brandt 
also donated all of the film and the 
processing of it. 


Library Visitors 

New members, Robert and Lucille 
Solot, from Princeton, N.J., were in 
the neighborhood recently and 
stopped to spend some time at the 
library. 

Marty and Chad Leyshon from 
Silver Spring, Md., also spent an af- 
ternoon with us. They brought with 
them some very nice 35mm slides of 
the 1987 King of Prussia Convention 
and a 35mm Stereo-Iach beam- 
splitter and viewer, plus several ste- 
reo views. We are most appreciative 
of their gifts to the library. 


Latest Acquisitions 

We are grateful to the following 
members for their gifts: 

David R. Johnson - Contem- 
porary Stereo Prints 

Craig Daniels - Contemporary 
print of Pat Schroeder and Rollei 
Stereo Projector 

Freeman Hepburn - Man with 
Camera by Felix H. Man and 3D 
Catalog 


Library Report 


Ray Holstein at the Oliver Wendell Holmes Library Computer. 


Lester Colvin - Photography 
Magazines 

Lee & Nancy Castro - Cash Dona- 
tion and Old Key West in 3-D by 
Joan & Wright Langley 

Paula Fleming - The North 
American Indians in Early Photo- 
graphs by Paula Richardson Fleming 
& Judith Luskey 

Robert G. Wilson - MacLean’s 
Magazine 

Stereoscopic Society American 
Branch - 100 Contemporary Prints 

Gordon Covington - Contem- 
porary Prints 

Steve Aubrey - 2 Aerial Ana- 
glyphs 

Richard Pitman - Interpretation of 
Aerial Photographs by T. Eugene 
Avery, Atlas of Stereoscopic Aerial 
Photographs and Landsat Imagery 
of North America by W. Kenneth 
Hamblin, Sesame Street 3D Cam- 
era, Viewer for Stereo-Radiographs, 
Advertising views, Holy Land—100 
color slides, tape and book 

Paul Wing - Stereo Slides by the 
late Ted Lambert 

Mel Lawson - Stereo Periodicals 


Additions to the Library 
through Purchase Fund 
Anthony: The Man, the Compa- 
ny, the Cameras by William & Es- 
telle Marder 
The Stereo Image in Science & 
Technology by Dieter Lorenz 
CMP Bulletin: Philip Brigandi: 
Keystone Photographer 


Palestine through the Stereoscope 
- U/U w/map - Copyright 1914 

Keystone View Co. - Key to 200 
Travel Tour of the World through 
the Stereoscope 


From the NSA Book Service 


Lawrence & Houseworth by Peter 
Palmquist 

Nineteenth Century New York in 
Rare Photographic Views by Freder- 
ick S. Lightfoot 

Old Brooklyn in Early Photo- 
graphs 1865-1929 by William Lee 
Younger 

Old Washington, D.C. in Early 
Photographs 1846-1932 by Robert 
Reed 

The Siege at Port Arthur by Ron 
Blum 

Trolleys and Street Cars on 
American Picture Postcards by Roy 
D. Appelgate 

The Downtown Jews by Ronald 
Sanders 

The Lower East Side - Text by 
Ronald Sanders, Photographs by Ed- 
mund V. Gillon, Jr. 

The Chicago World's Fair of 1893 
- Text by Stanley Appelbaum oma 


You can contact the Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Stereoscopic Research Library by writing to 
Eastern College, St. Davids, PA 19087. 
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Front Cover: 

Transplanted from the 1893 fair in Chica- 
go, the Great Observation Wheel with its 
36 huge cars was one of the highlights of 
the St. Louis World's Fair of 1904. The sto- 
ry of the fair's coverage in stereographs is 
told in William Brey’'s feature, “Meet Me In 
St. Louie.” (Underwood & Underwood 
#17, T.K. Treadwell Collection.) 


COMMENTS 
AND 


OBSERVATIONS 
by John Dennis 


nless you've been living in a 

cave, you probably know that 
the 150th birthday of photography 
is being celebrated around the world 
in 1989. In fact Kodak, Life Maga- 
zine, PBS and several other sources 
started the party going in 1988 with 
a variety of historical productions 
and promotions. As usual, stereog- 
raphy deserves far more attention in 
these presentations than it is getting, 
but at least its existence is recog- 
nized (if only briefly) in more histor- 
ical overviews than would have been 
the case ten or twenty years ago. 

It remains largely up to those who 
care most about stereography to try 
filling in the gaps in the “150 Years 
of . .” observances sponsored by ma- 
jor institutions and corporations. 
The International Stereoscopic Un- 
ion has declared its 1989 Congress in 
Germany part of the anniversary of 
photography and stereography. 

With any luck, this will help capture 


Editors View 


Celebrating Photography 


some attention from the Berlin and 
Frankfurt media. (See Newviews in 
this issue.) Another opportunity to 
promote the stereo aspect of the an- 
niversary presents itself with the ‘89 
NSA Convention in Portland. (Any- 
one with ideas for ways to help in 
this effort should let us know 
NOW.) 

The most lasting elements of the 
1989 celebrations will be the new 
and/or expanded museums of pho- 
tography appearing around the 
world during the year. The Califor- 
nia Museum of Photography, home 
of the Keystone-Mast stereo collec- 
tion, will move into its newly re- 
modeled building in downtown 
Riverside, CA early in the year with 
a two week opening program to cel- 
ebrate the move. The newly con- 
structed Study Center at the 
International Museum of Photogra- 
phy/George Eastman House will 
open with a series of events from 


January 15 to 29. (See inside cover, 
Stereo World July/August ‘88.) 

New Camera and Image galleries 
will open in April, 1989 at the Na- 
tional Museum of Photography, 
Film and Television in Bradford, En- 
gland. Grandest of all, perhaps, will 
be the opening November 27th of 
the completely new Museum of Im- 
aging Technology in Bangkok, Thai- 
land. A huge new building is being 
constructed at Chulalongkorn 
University, where photography en- 
thusiasts from everywhere in the 
world will arrive by special tour ar- 
rangements to celebrate the opening 
with Thailand's King Bhumibol 
Adulyadej, one of the main spon- 
sors of the new museum. 

With the help of our far-flung net- 
work of correspondents, Stereo 
World will try to present more de- 
tails on all of these openings (and 
the extent of stereo material in- 
volved) in coming issues. oa0 


STEREODIPITY 


he images in the glasses in this 

ad for White Lightning Studio 
Flash Units can be fused by parallel 
freevision or a hand held viewer to 
produce a true stereo image of the 
flash and reflector behind it. Reflec- 
tions in glasses are always worth 
checking for a 3-D effect - although 
sometimes the “reflected” images are 
simply flat photos repeated in the 
two lens frames. If you find any in- 
teresting accidental stereo pairs, 
send us a tip (or better yet, send in 
the clipping). This pair appeared on 
the inside front cover of the October 
and November ‘88 issues of Shutter- 
bug, and perhaps in other publica- 
tions as well. Thanks to Quentin 
Burke, Holtville, CA. aan 
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READER'S 
COMMENTS 
AND QUESTIONS 


Leep Into Debt 


have been a Stereo World sub- 

scriber for many years now. | 
have always found it informative 
and an excellent buy. However one 
issue did cost me $595.00 more than 
I would have liked. This was issue 
No. 3, Volume 8. In this issue, 
“Equipment Notes” (by Paul Wing) 
ran an article on the LEEP stereo 
system that inventor Eric Howlett 
was developing. I proceeded to con- 
tact Mr. Howlett in order to find out 
more about this stereo system. 

I bought a system by sending 
$100.00 to Mr. Howlett’s company. 
They “reserved” a LEEP system in 
my name and informed me that 
upon receipt of $495.00 this camera 
would be tested and shipped out 
with its viewer and other compo- 
nents. That was in May of 1983. At 
the end of 1984 I received another 
letter from Mr. Howlett which stat- 
ed it was now time to send the re- 
maining $495.00 and that upon 
receipt of this balance my camera 
and viewer would be shipped the 
middle of January 1985. His letter 
also informed me that for an addi- 
tional $200.00 I could bump myself 
up the waiting list, thereby getting 
my camera even sooner! Fortunately 
I did not take Mr. Howlett's offer or 
I would have lost even more money. 

After I sent the $495.00, cor- 
respondence with LEEP slowed 
down quite suddenly. No camera ar- 
rived and no letter to explain why. 
Finally a letter from LEEP arrived in 
October of 1985 which stated that 
the company was having problems 
raising venture capital. In my opin- 
ion, the letter was saying, “sorry 
Charlie, no camera for you, but 
hang in there.” Well I did hang in 
until February of this year, when I 
decided that my family could use 
the money more than Mr. Howlett. 
Anyway, he'd had my $595.00 for 
five years and it had cost him abso- 
lutely no interest at all. 

After three phone calls with Mr. 
Howlett (two from me and one from 
my lawyer) I have had no luck at 
getting even one penny of my mon- 
ey back. My lawyer informed me 
that to file a lawsuit against Mr. 


Letters. 


The ill-fated LEEP Model LC2002 
ultra wide angle stereo camera. 


Howlett would be prohibitive be- 
cause of the cost, but a better alter- 
native would be to file a class action 
suit. I would be interested in hearing 
from anyone else who invested mon- 
ey in the LEEP system and has nei- 
ther a camera or their money back. I 
would also like to hear from a law- 
yer in Massachusetts who happens 
to be a stereo enthusiast and would 
like to see a wrong made right. 

Roger L. Vernon 

12014 Creekhurst 

Houston, TX 77099 


It was in 1981 (Stereo World Vol. 8 
No. 3) that I wrote a story on the in- 
teresting wide angle camera and viewer 
system under development by Eric 
Howlett. Unfortunately, his dream never 
materialized. The difficulties of small 
volume production design, coupled with 
a more complex automatic exposure sys- 
tem spelled disaster. Indeed, the failure 
has driven the inventor deeply into debt. 

Only three systems were ever complet- 
ed out of the projected first run of some 
80 units. The camera in its sophisticated 
present form may never appear. The 
viewer is of current interest to NASA 
and others at custom prices for such pur- 
poses as viewing liquid crystal displays 
to “immerse the user in an artificial 
reality.” 

The problem is that Mr. Howlett is 
simply unable to pay back deposits 
made by a number of potential buyers. 
He acknowledges the debt and has 
agreed to contact each creditor by letter 
stating the date and amount of his obli- 
gation which he will treat as an interest 
bearing loan compounded annually 
from the time of deposit. 

The original idea had much merit, 
and Mr. Howlett looks forward to fur- 
ther developments in the wide field 
stereoscopic domain. 

Paul Wing 


Giant Octopus Views, etc. 


I am making a request for help 
from the readers of Stereo World 
regarding three articles that I am 
currently researching. It is my opin- 
ion that stereo photographs were 
taken in the 19th century which may 
still survive to the present day. 

1) A life-size statue of solid gold 
from the Cripple Creek mines of 
Colorado was sent to the Paris Expo- 
sition circa 1900, and was among 
the Colorado exhibits. The artist 
was Bessie Potter Vonnoh and the 
model was the infamous actress 
Maude Adams. The statue was 
described as weighing 712 pounds 
and the girl's pose was simple, 
standing with hands at her sides, 
wearing a plain evening dress with 
lace at the neck, hair loosely 
gathered above her forehead. 

2) From November, 1896, to at 
least April, 1897, a mutilated 20 
foot beach carcass was washed 
ashore near St. Augustine, Florida 
and examined and protected by Dr. 
DeWitt Webb, a local physican and 
amateur naturalist of that city. Re- 
cent studies of surviving tissue sam- 
ples indicate that the original 1897 
identification as that of an unknown 
species of giant cephalopod, a 100 
foot long giant octopod, was cor- 
rect. Several flat photographs have 
survived, but indications are that 
stereo photographs were also taken 
at several photographic sessions dur- 
ing these months. Such stereophoto- 
graphs may be titled under the 
following: Octopus Giganteus Ver- 
rill (scientific name); Giant Octopus 
of Florida (or St. Augustine); Big 


(Continued on page 43) 
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he St. Louis World's Fair of 

1904, commemorating the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Louisiana 
Purchase from France in 1803, was 
planned on a grander scale than any 
before it. The Fair's thirty-two mil- 
lion dollar cost was more than dou- 
ble that of the Louisiana Purchase 
itself! Ten large exhibition palaces 
were among the 270 buildings erect- 
ed on 1,200 acres of Forest Park in 
St. Louis, double the acreage of the 
1893 Chicago World's Fair. An Intra- 
Mural Railway required forty-five 
minutes to make one circuit around 
the fairgrounds. The Fair, the largest 
International Exposition the world 
had ever seen, opened on April 28, 
1904, as it was impossible to com- 
plete all the buildings by the com- 
memorative date in 1903. Nineteen 
million people visited the Fair, with 
a record 207,000 attending on Labor 
Day alone. It remained open until 
December 1st, six weeks longer than 
any previous Fair. 

Understandably, there had been 
spirited bidding for the photograph- 
ic concession at the Fair—it was fi- 
nally granted to the Official 
Photographic Company a year be- 
fore the Fair opened. Philadelphia 
photographer William H. Rau was 
hired the official photographer for 
the company, arriving a month be- 
fore the opening to make arrange- 
ments to take full charge of the 
company’s photographic 
department. 


Rau brought with him an interna- 
tional reputation and over 30 years 
experience in planning and supervis- 
ing complex photographic assign- 
ments. He had photographed the 
Transit of Venus across the Sun from 
an island in the South Seas, and 
spent close to a year photographing 
the interior of the Great Pyramid 
and other antiquities in Egypt, Ara- 
bia and Palestine. He was the offi- 
cial photographer for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the Le- 
high Valley Railroad, producing for 
them some of the largest photo- 
graphs in the world with his unique 
self-designed Panoramic Camera 
that produced negatives four feet 
across. 

Magazine articles he wrote 
describing his experiences over the 
years helped spread the word of his 
accomplishments. Rau’s own story 
of photographing the St. Louis Fair, 
quoted in part below, provides an 
unusual view into the business of 
operating a profitable photographic 
concession. 

“When I first went over the grounds 
of the World's Fair with a horse and 
buggy belonging to the company, every- 
thing was uninviting, unpleasant, cold 
and cheerless, but I had the promise of a 
great workshop, which was never entire- 
ly fulfilled. In addition, the outfits on 
hand at that time were such as would be 


William Rau proudly displayed on his 
lapel the ribbon of the Silver Palm of an 
Officer of the French Academy awarded 
to him by the French Government. 
(Courtesy William Rau Haden.) 


bought by an amateur, and not all suita- 
ble for the purpose. . . 

“The original contract with the Expo- 
sition Company was a very comprehen- 
sive concession as was illustrated by the 
many applicants who had original ideas 


“The Pike” stretched for a mile and housed hundreds of shows and amusements, the 
laughing side of the Exposition. Five million dollars were spent in preparation of these 
shows with 6000 performers and 1500 animals taking part in them. (Underwood & 


Underwood #36, yvonne Suess Collection.) 
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as to photographic novelties, which they 
wanted to put through and handle under 
the same, one of them being the making 
of cloth pillow tops, which we found af- 
terward had a ready sale. . . Another 
man wished to supply eggs in which 
there was a photograph; still another 
claimed that his child was the first and 
only child born on the Exposition 
Grounds (before the Fair) and wanted to 
make and sell pictures of it. 

“A great part of my time was taken up 
early and late, talking and interviewing 
these people, when I should have been 
allowed the freedom of my own time, to 
prepare and plan for the great business 
which was expected. 

“The concession of the Official Photo- 
graphic Company covering the making 
of every kind of photograph and the 
handling of photographic supplies, half- 
tone and photographic books, moving 
pictures, etc., was expensive, and re- 
quired heavy percentages, which, with 
the difficulties of protecting the conces- 
sion, made the risk of money-making 
great. The freedom given to newpapers 
to bring in their own photographers did 
not seem to advertise the Fair as was ex- 
pected, and gave an opportunity for un- 
scrupulous people to make improper use 
of this freedom and to carry on business 
in a way to seriously interfere with the 
photographic concession. . . 

“The making of stereo pictures was 
not included in our concession, as it was 
believed that some one firm might pay a 
large sum for the exclusive privelege, as 
was done at the World's Fair at Chicago. 
As the Chicago Fair did not make money 
for its consessioner, the stereo men 
banded themselves together as a syndi- 
cate, and held off at St. Louis, not mak- 
ing any single individual bid, but 
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Louisiana Purchase Exposition com- 
memorative stamps went on sale in May 
1904. Louisiana territory stretched west 
from the Mississippi to the Rockies and 
north from New Orleans to Canada. 
The 828,000 square miles purchased 
from Emporer Napoleon, at a cost of 
four cents an acre, doubled the size of 
the Unites States. St. Louis's strategic lo- 
cation on the Mississippi made the city 
the gateway to this new land. (Courtesy 
Littleton Stamp Company, New 
Hampshire.) 
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Rau, in the bow of the launch, and assistants are ferried out to the tower he had erect- 
ed in the Grand Basin. 


making it collectively. Owing to the ap- 
parent feeling of resentment on the part 
of the World's Fair officials, there was 
no concession granted until late in the 
season, when all stereo publishers were 
allowed to come in on the payment of a 
fixed sum, and which gave them the 
right to make stereoscopic pictures 
only. . ” 

The official history of the Fair, 
published in 1913, disclosed that 
540 concessions of various kinds 
were operated during the Fair, each 
paying for the privilege of doing 
business on the Fairgrounds. For ex- 
ample, there were 153 separate con- 
cessions for the sale of souvenirs and 
novelties, 12 for the sale of cigars 


and tobacco, 60 for restaurants and 
lunchrooms, 9 for slot machines, 
etc. The Nine Stereo View Publish- 
ers who paid $300 each to ply their 
trade were: 


¢ C.H. Graves - Universal Photo 
Art Company 

Griffith & Griffith 

Kilburn & Davis 

Keystone View Company 
Underwood & Underwood 

H.C. White Company 

C.L. Wasson - International View 
Company 

¢ Whiting View Company 


Perched atop their tower erected in the Grand Basin, Rau's men made a panoramic 
view of Festival Hall, Cascades, and Terrace of States on cut film 18” X 47-1/2”. (All 
illustrations not credited are from author's collection.) 


William Rau obtained a conces- 
sion in his own name, allowing him 
to market stereo views, and magic 
lantern slides made from the same 
negatives, from his studio in 
Philadelphia. (In the Keystone-Mast 
Collection at the University of 
California at Riverside, there are 
numerous Ray stereo view negatives 
of the Fair on file.) 

We were fortunate in being able to 
examine four large collections of ste- 


reo views of the St. Louis Fair total- 
ing over 800 views belonging to 
NSA members T.K. Treadwell, R. C. 
Ryder, J. Weiler, and 1904 World's 


Fair Society member Yvonne Suess. 
A reasonable assumption can be 
made that the stereo view publishers 
with the best distribution and sales 
force produces the largest quantity 
of views that have survived to this 
day. Based on the views in these col- 
lections, the three leading publishers 
of this Exposition’s views were C.H. 
Graves Universal Photo Art Co., 
H.C. White Company and Under- 
wood & Underwood. These three 
publishers accounted for 61% of the 
views in the Collections. Stereo view 
catalogs in the Oliver Wendell Hol- 
mes Stereoscopic Research Library, 
show that the Graves Company 
published more than 150 different 
views of the Fair. H.C. White Com- 
pany issued 100 views, covering 
such points as a person would be 
most likely to see visiting the Fair 
over a six day period, including the 
visit of President Theodore 
Roosevelt and his wife. H. C. White 
also issued a smaller 36 card set that 
included two special maps of the 
Fair. Other sets are known to exist 
were published by Keystone (300 
views), and Underwood & Under- 
wood (54 views). 

There is evidence that informal 
arrangements may also have been 


Festival Hall was the centerpiece of the Fair, all streets radiating from it in a fan-shaped 
pattern. The area seen in this view encompasses only one-tenth of the Fairgrounds. 


Due to the great size and diversity of the Fair, ambulances were kept busy transporting 
over-weary visitors to First Aid Stations and Hospitals. According to a visiting British 
architect: “The fatigue entailed in seeing the Exhibition was simply enormous and the 
glare of the buildings rendered smoked glasses an absolute necessity.” (Universal View 
Company #9, T.K. Treadwell Collection.) 
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made between those with a stereo 
view concession and those without 
one. For example, E.W. Kelley 
copyrighted views of the Fair that he 
published and sold under his own 
name, yet he does not appear as one 
of the known concessionaires. These 
identical views appear on Universal 
View Company and Barry, Kelley & 
Chadwick mounts with identical 
numbers and information printed 
on the reverse side. T.W. Ingersoll 
also published 100 color 
lithographed stereo views of the 
Fair. Which concessionaires they 
and others joined forces with or pur- 
chased negatives from later is 
unknown. 

Rau continued his story by detail- 
ing his facilities and the problems 
encountered. 

“Our company controlled other con- 
cessions, and erected a large building on 
the “Pike,” the second floor of which we 
used for our workshop. A fireproof 
room was built in which to store the 
negatives, and electric light and water 
facilities were generously arranged for, 
together with other facilities necessary 
for the proper manufacture of pictures 
on developing paper. In this workshop 
was what I considered a Novel room, in 
which was arranged ten McIntire Print- 
ing Machines, which were specially in- 
stalled. They made it possible to 
produce 20,000 prints per day, varying 
in size from 8 X 10 to 20 X 24. Next to 
this room was another for developing, 
fixing and washing the prints. . . Next to 
that was a large mounting room, where 
the prints were laid out, sorted, mount- 
ed and finished, and sent over to the 
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The highest point at the Fair was the observation platform atop the 300 ft. DeForest 
Wireless Telegraph Tower. Telegraph messages were sent daily from here to the St. 
Louis newspapers. (Underwood & Underwood #52, Yvonne Suess Collection.) 


salesrooms and the sales counters. We 
had a very large darkroom, into which 
the numerous operators brought their 
exposed plates, all the developing being 
under the care of competent dark-room 
men, who loaded the holders and sup- 
plied them to the operators, who were 
obliged to keep a systematic record ac- 
cording to plan outlined for the proper 
tracing and following up of every 
order...” 

To assure high quality work Rau 
examined all the plates, discarding 
the ones that could have been done 
better and set aside those that had to 
be intensified or reduced. The dark- 
room men were under considerable 
pressure to produce the best nega- 
tive that could be obtained of the 
large variety of subjects. In a testa- 
ment to Rau’s management style, 
one of his darkroom men wrote: 

“The only redeeming feature of the 
work to all of us was the superintendent. 
Mr. Rau. He, with his unequaled ability, 
would say a word or make a suggestion 
now and then, that would help us all to 
the good of the work. . .with his help I 
made a success of the work.” 

Rau continued. . . 

“Another feature was a large stock 
room, in which was stored kodaks, ko- 
dak supplied, card mounts, and every- 
thing that pertained to our photographic 
department. (Kodaks up to 4 X 5 were 
allowed free admission; however, no tri- 
pods were allowed on the grounds. H.A. 
Hyatt of St. Louis had a concession to 
rent Kodaks to visitors. At the Chicago 


Fair, a fee of $1.00 a day had been 
charged to bring a camera onto the 
grounds.) Unfortunately this room, 
while planned on a generous scale, was 
not nearly large enough. Our stands, 
placed in and through the various build- 
ings, were supplied from this stock 
room, and a corps of clerks and assis- 
tants were looking after the supplies and 
salespeople who had to be furnished 
with goods every day. Both of our 
darkrooms—the one for developing the 
plates and the other for the developing 
of prints and washing the same—had 
the floors covered with pitch and a spe- 
cial double floor laid, so if there was an 
overflow it could not come through and 
damage the lower floor. 

“A studio and salesroom was built on 
the Plaza St. Louis. In this a portrait stu- 
dio was established on the second floor. 
The first floor was taken up with the 
sale of pictures, books, souvenirs of all 
kinds on the one side, and kodaks, 
films, and photographic supplies on the 
other. The splitting up of the business in 
this was unfortunate, as it made it ex- 
tremely troublesome, expensive and un- 
satisfactory. This, however, was planned 
in the beginning, and there was no time 
to make the change when I reached St. 
Louis.” 

Rau’s story indicates that Mur- 
phy’s Law—‘Whatever can go wrong 
will go wrong’—was operative in 
1904. 

“Neither of these buildings were fin- 
ished for a considerable time after the 
opening day, and we were obliged to 


Technical advances in electrical engineering since the Chicago Fair was responsible for 
making the St. Louis Fair the most brilliantly illuminated in history. H.C. White pub- 
lished a dozen night views of the Fair's spectacular lighting effects similar to this. (H.C. 
White Company (27) 8509 “Palace of Electricity at night, looking from Lower West 
Cascade, Louisiana Purchase Expostition, St. Louis, U.S.A." Richard C. Ryder col- 


lection.) 


work under extreme disadvantages of 
light and water in rooms in the Adminis- 
tration Building, which was placed at 
the disposal of the company before our 
own buildings were ready. We were giv- 
en peremptory orders to leave at a cer- 
tain time, and were obliged to move into 
an unfinished workshop, which was full 
of plaster, fire-proof paint, and all the 
materials that accompany the putting up 
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of a new building, and did not even have 
a table on which to place our plates or 
outfits for at least a week or two. It was 
impossible to make any headway, and, 
in the midst of it all, the plumbers went 
on a strike, and we were unable to get 
water. (The strike that affected Rau was 


| 


only one of over two hundred directed 
against the Exposition Company during 
the course of construction.) Under these 
adverse conditions it was almost impos- 
sible to carry on business, and for a time 
it seemed as though it might be prefera- 
ble to close the whole plant until our 
workrooms were in condition. Further- 
more, owing to the high price of living 
in St. Louis, it made salaries higher, and 
having to deal with many unknown peo- 
ple of doubtful ability, it was very diffi- 
cult in the beginning to get real good 
helpers. Then, again, owing to the im- 


Windmill Hill, #121 The Universal Photo Art Co. One of many industrial exhibits at 


the Fair. (John Weiler Collection.) 
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mense size of the grounds, it necessitated 
the use of horses and wagons to get our 
equipment of heavy outfits from place 
to place in accordance with engagements 
made for the work. Following this, 
many contradictory orders were issued 
by the Department of Works which in- 
terfered with the bringing in of the 
teams in the mornings and the taking of 
them about through the drives, except- 
ing under certain restrictions. It was fi- 
nally settled just what we would be 


Supported by towers 137 ft. high, standing in concrete 18 ft. deep, the great Observa- 


Battery operated buses toured the Fairgrounds and provided transportation from 
downtown St. Louis. The Sunken Gardens in front of the Government Building were 
five feet below the promenades. Red gravel walks contrasted colorfully with the grass 
and plants. (Whiting View Company #210, T.K. Treadwell Collection.) 


allowed to do, but not until the Fair was 
about half over. 

“Our large pictures were made on 
plates 24 x 36, and panoramic size 18 x 
472, but we never really properly dis- 
played them to advantage, and therefore 


tion Wheel was the same one that attracted so much attention at the Chicago World's 
Fair in 1893. The 36 cars, each holding 60 passengers and an atttendant, could be 
boarded at three different levels. (Underwood & Underwood #17, T.K. Treadwell Col- 


lection.) 
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did not attract the attention that they 
should have done. It was found that 
books and half-tones supplanted actual 
photographs to such an extent that in- 
stead of using our printing-room for the 
capacity of 20,000 per day, it was never 
run to half this amount. (These pictures, 
made by Rau and under his supervision, 
were published in the official publica- 
tion “the Universal Exposition” by the 
Official Photographic Company.) 


(Continued on page 27) 


NEWS FROM THE 
STEREOSCOPIC 


SOCIETY, 
AMERICAN BRANCH 


by Norman B. Patterson 


he National Stereoscopic 

Association convention at 
Cincinnati, August 19-21, offered a 
great opportunity for Stereoscopic 
Society members to get together. It 
is especially fun when old folio and 
correspondence friends actually 
meet face to face for the first time 
and even more fun the second or 
third times around. I do believe the 
Society meeting, held on Saturday 
afternoon, brought the largest group 
of members together at one time 
that we have experienced. 

One high point occurred when a 
good number of print circuit mem- 
bers got together for dinner Friday 
night at Mike Fink's River Boat 


restaurant across the Ohio River 
from Riverfront Stadium near the 
famous Roebling Suspension Bridge 
(which offers a spectacular night- 
time view). Although we arrived in 
a drought-breaking thunderstorm 
and got wet, the downpour was 


laughed off and a good time was 
had by all. 


The Super Folio 


The Super Folio, assembled by the 
print circuit was put on display pri- 
or to donation to the Oliver Wendell 


The Society 


the original folio envelopes in which 
they were circulated and on which 
members’ comments were recorded. 
About 20% of the views formed a 
Heritage Section of views dating 
from earlier decades. Many people 
viewed the display and complimen- 
tary comments were abundant. The 
Super Folio is intended to represent 
a representative sampling of con- 
temporary printmaking and as such 
will occupy a place in the archives. 
It would have been something 
special if this had periodically been 
done over the near century-long his- 
tory of the Stereoscopic Society. Of 
course, until recent times there was 
no library in which to deposit such a 
record where it might survive. As it 
is, the survival of the work of some- 
time Society members has depended 
on happenstance and luck. 

Continuing along these lines, it 
was decided to assemble Super Folio 
II, which will contain a representa- 
tive sampling of the transparency 
work of the Stereoscopic Society 
and which will also be donated to 
the O.W.H. Library. It should con- 
tain at least 150 slides and it is 


| hoped it can be completed in time 
for display at the Portland, OR, 
convention August 4-7, 1989. 


The 2x2 Circuit 


The new 2x2 circuit is forming 
and should be in operation by the 
time this appears in print. It features 
stereoviews using matched pair 
35mm transparencies. The first cir- 
cuit will include a number of new 
members as well as volunteers from 
the other Society circuits. 

2x2 format stereoviews are usual- 
ly made with a 35mm camera on a 
slide bar or with a pair of matched 
and synchronized 35mm cameras 
mounted together. This is a very 
popular approach and has produced 
many spectacular stereographs. It is 
hoped that a 2x2 circuit will become 
a very popular and vigorous group 
within the Society. Starting up a 
new circuit, though is always a 
difficult undertaking, beset by stum- 
bling blocks, but will come to fruit 
with patience and persistence. 

There is still lots of room on the 
route list. If you are using this for- 


(Continued on page 45) 


JUBILEE ENCOUNTER. Beryl Vosburgh & B.E.C. Howarth-Loomes at Jubilee Pho- 
tographica, London England, November 1982 (From the Super Folio) By Dr. Brandt 
Rowles. 


Holmes Library. It contains 101 
views, most donated by members in 
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E very 3-D enthusiast eventually 
confronts the problem of 
stereoscopically viewing an interest- 
ing pair when there is no stereoscope 
handy. At this moment one realizes 
that the necessity of a viewing de- 
vice, while one of the central charms 
of the three-dimensional art, is at 
the same time one of its great handi- 
caps. Fortunately there are a simple 
set of techniques that will enable 
about anyone with reasonably nor- 
mal eyes to fuse certain common ste- 
reo pairs without any external aids. 
This unaided stereoscopic fusion is 
called “freeviewing.” 

In normal vision, looking at the 
“real” world, the eyes accommodate 
(focus) and converge (toe-in) in con- 
cert. That is, when one looks at 
something close-up, the eyes “auto- 
matically” refocus on the same 
plane. Since this accommodation 
happens “without thinking,” as it 
were, one might assume that the 
muscles that direct and focus the 
eyes are physically lined and in- 
voluntarily controlled. If this were 
true however, stereography would 
not be possible at all. Consider, for 
example, the case of projected stereo 
slides. Our eyes are focused on the 
screen, while our convergence varies 
from infinity to several feet in front 
of the screen plane. The challenge of 
freevision, then, is to consciously 
and separately control the accom- 
modation and convergence of one’s 
eyes, so that the left eye looks at the 
left half of the stereo pair and the 
right eye at the right half. 

Regrettably, awareness of the pos- 
sibility and basic mechanics of free- 
vision does not directly translate 
into the ability itself. However, I be- 
lieve any person with normal 
stereoscopic abilities can learn to 
freeview. This article will present a 
series of exercises structured to al- 
low you to transfer a known skill, 
i.e., looking at a real object, toa 
new action, freeviewing. As in 
learning any new skill, the keys to 
learning freevision are persistence 
and practice. I suggest you limit 
your practice sessions to about five 
minutes, with at least half hour rest 
periods in between. It is possible to 
“get the knack” in a single evening, 
but don’t give up if you don't catch 
on right away. (I certainly didn't.) 


Practice parallel fusion on this drawing with the help of the fusion spots. (Self-portrait 


by the author.) 


There are two basic ways to 
freeview: by crossing your eyes or 
by relaxing your eyes to parallel 
sight lines. Reasonably enough, 
these are respectively called the 
cross-eye and parallel methods. A 
stereo pair suitable for freeviewing 
must be mounted side-by-side, 
preferably with no vertical errors. 
Over-and-under stereo pairs, ana- 
glyphs and vectorgraphs cannot, 
barring surgery, be freeviewed. For 
cross-eye viewing, the left image is 
placed to the right and the right im- 
age is placed to the left (R-L). More 
commonly, the left image is mount- 
ed on the left and the right image on 
the right (L-R), as are most of the 
stereo photos in this magazine. 
Some people find the cross-eye 
method easier to learn; however, the 
parallel method is probably the 
more useful for Stereo World read- 
ers, so this is where we will begin. It 
is handy to learn both methods. 
One final note, if you wear eyeglass- 
es to read, you should wear them to 
freeview. 


Parallel Freevision Tutorials 

We shall discuss several different 
methods of learning parallel freevi- 
sion. All have proved useful, and are 
presented here in hope that if one 
proves incomprehensible, another 
will serve the cause. The general ap- 
proach is to achieve fusion first, by 
transferring a pre-established far 
convergence to a near stereo pair, 
and then focus on the fused image. 
The goal in parallel viewing is to 
learn to RELAX one’s eye lines to in- 
finity while maintaining close focus. 
The tutorials involve the use of vari- 
ous temporary “crutches” to enable 


you to achieve fusion, but you must 
try to learn the sensation of relaxing 
your eyes so that you can eventually 
dispense with any aids. 

The two prints should have an in- 
finity point separation no greater 
than the average interocular (dis- 
tance between eyes), or about two 
and one-half inches. Allowing for a 
properly set window, this limits the 
width of each half to about two and 
three-eighths inches. It is helpful for 
many to have fusion spots centered 
above the images, which serve to at- 
tract the eyes. 


The Infinite Stare 


Perhaps the most common way 
people have learned to freeview is 
through transferring fusion on a dis- 
tant object to a hand-held stereo 
pair. When looking at a distant ob- 
ject, one’s eyelines are parallel. This 
is exactly the gaze one needs to fuse 
a L-R pair. Use the drawing with the 
large fusion spot for the exercise be- 
low. You might also try this exercise 
with a Realist-type stereo slide. 

1. Look at some distant object (at 
least 100 yards away), such as a tree 
or a mountain. Take a deep breath 
and relax. Try to notice the feeling in 


your eyes as you vacantly “stare off 
into space.” 
2. Slowly raise the page into your 
lower field of vision. Keep the page 
square with your eyes. Don't look 
directly at the page— keep staring 
off into space. The page will be out 
of focus, but don’t worry about that 
yet. 
3. Try to notice the fusion spots at 
the top of the page. If your eyes are 
converged at infinity, you should see 
three, not two spots. The central 
spot is the fused stereo image. 
4. Try to shift your attention to the 
center spot without changing the 
convergence of your eyes. You are 
trying to look “through” the page, 
rather than “at” it. By concentrating 
on the center spot, you should be 
able to shift your focus to the page 
while maintaining fusion. 
5. If you break fusion by converging 
on the page, relax and start over. 
You will tend to converge on the 
Page as you try to shift focus. You 
must learn the difference between 
the different sets of muscles. You 
probably won't get it the first time, 
but keep trying. If you haven't suc- 
cessfully fused the spots after a few 
attempts, put this aside and try 
again later. 
6. Once you successfully focus on 
the fused spot, try to move your 
gaze down the page to see the stereo 
drawing in thrilling three 
dimensions! 
7. Don't give up too easily. Persist- 
ence pays off. Your freeviewing abil- 
ities will improve with practice. 
Once you have freeviewed the 
practice drawing, try to fuse one of 
the smaller stereographs in this is- 
sue. You may need to make fusion 
spots above the photos, but with 
practice you should be able to pick 
out some point obvious in both 
halves and fuse on that. As your 
freeviewing ability improves, it will 
no longer be necessary to look off at 
some actual distant object. Rather, 
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The Stereo Practice Field. 


you should be able to merely relax 
your gaze while looking at the stereo 
pair and watch the two halves float 
together into a fused stereo image. 


The Stereo Practice Field 


If the above instructions have left 
you utterly disoriented, you might 
direct your attention to the array of 
boxes with the oddly offset x's. This 
is the stereo practice field, and the 
crosses are offset to provide a degree 
of parallax information. The field 
will allow you to practice fusion in 
increasing steps. Notice that each of 
the boxes are numbered, and have 
extension lines running from above 
the ‘x’ to the edge of the page. (This 
is taken from The World of 3-D by 
Jac. G. Ferwerda.) 


1. Hold the magazine in front of you 
at a close reading distance. 

2. Hold a pencil (or your finger or 
something) a few inches BEHIND 
the magazine, so you can see the 
point over the top edge of the page. 
3. Move the pencil back and forth 
until it is lined up behind the exten- 
sion line for box #3 when seen with 
your left eye and centered behind #4 
when viewed with your right. You 
may find it helpful to alternately 
blink your eyes while aligning the 
pencil. (See illustration.) 

4. Without moving the pencil, look 
at its point. Without changing the 
alignment of your eyes, try to notice 
what is happening with the boxes 
that appear against the base of the 
pencil. With some practice, you will 
see a series of inverted pyramids, 
with their apexes directed into the 
page. You should be able to read the 
numbers below the boxes, in this 
case 3 and 4. 

5. Move the pencil a little further 
back and try to fuse boxes 3 and 5. 
The pyramid will be a little deeper. 
To fuse more widely spearated box- 
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es, align the extension lines with 
some suitably distant object. Boxes 
2 and 5 are on two and one-half inch 
centers. Freeviewing any wider than 
this requires divergent eyelines and 
will probably be rather difficult. 
Once again, practice for short 
periods with frequent breaks. After 
you have successfully completed this 
exercise, try fusing the boxes with- 
out the aid of a pencil. When you 
can regularly fuse boxes 2 and 5, 
you should have no problem with 
appropriately sized stereographs. 


Nose to the Grindstone 
Method 


The eyes will tend to fuse similar 
images that are separately presented. 
(This, of course, underlies all 
stereoscopic presentations.) There- 
fore, if we can “force” the eyes to see 
each half separately, we can “trick” 
ourselves into fusion. The simplest 
form of this requires only a suitable 
pair of standard spacing, such as 
any of the smaller format, modern 
3D photos in Stereo World. A con- 
trasty image is best to start. 

Place your nose on the dividing 
line of the pair. Make sure the book 
is square to your eyes. Your pupils 


should be directly over the centers of 
the respective halves. The photos 
will be totally out of focus, but you 
should still be able to perceive pat- 
terns of dark and light. You may see 
a double image, in which case you 
must relax your eyes into a vacant 
stare. 

When you think you have fused 
the fuzzy shapes of the image, start 
to slowly (and I mean slowly!) pull 
the page away from your face. Don't 
shift your gaze! Try to concentrate 
ona single shape in the fused image. 
Look through the page, not at it. If 
you can maintain fusion, you should 
be able to pull the image into focus 
when you get the page out to read- 
ing distance. 


Septum Method 

A variation on this requires the 
use of a septum, which you can 
make out of a light piece of card 
about 12 inches long by about 4 
inches wide. It is best to start with 
closely spaced pairs and work up to 
larger images as one’s skills im- 
prove. A set of postage stamps work 
well for this exercise, as one can eas- 
ily vary the spacing of the halves. 
Alternatively, one can prepare a set 
of stereo images with increasing cen- 
ter spacing, say from 20mm to 
65mm. This can easily be done with 
a reducing Xerox machine. 

Place the septum between the two 
halves, along the dividing line and 
perpendicular to the page. Position 
yourself so that no shadows are cast 
on the stereo pair. Place your nose 
on top of the septum, so that your 
eyes are centered over their respec- 
tive halves. Look along the septum, 
at the two pictures, and relax your 
gaze. You should see the two halves 
drift into fusion. Once you have suc- 
cessfully fused a small, closely 


Aligning the stereo practice field for PARALLEL freevision. 


spaced pair, try to fuse successively 
wider spaced pairs. Also, once you 
have fused an image, try to remove 
the septum without breaking fusion. 

The problem with the septum 
method is that it requires the use of 
a viewing aid, which is contrary to 
the aim of freevision. You may be 
able to substitute your hand for the 
card, but this should be only a tem- 
porary measure. Pay attention to the 
muscles in your eyes when you fuse 
with the septum, so that you can 
eventually reconverge your eyes 
without its help. 


Limits of Parallel Freevision 


The main shortcoming of parallel 
freevision is the limitation on the 
size of the stereo pair. Assuming 
that our sight lines are parallel when 
fused at infinity, and given that the 
average human interocular is two 
and one- half inches (about 65mm), 
it follows that our stereo halves can 
be no wider than two and one-half 
inches each. Unfortunately, most of 
the antique stereo cards were made 
on three and one-half inch and even 
greater centers. As this requires “‘toe- 
ing out” the eyes (divergent view- 
ing), most people find fusing the old 
cards quite difficult. 

Divergent viewing is possible, 
however. Lenny Lipton, in fact, con- 
tends that our eyes diverge about 
one degree total when relaxed. Even 
so, a little trigonometry will show 
that fusing stereo cards with over 
three inch centers is beyond the 
average person’s capability. All the 
same, not everyone is average, so it 
may well be worth your while to at- 
tempt freeviewing larger pairs. 
Remember that your eyes will grow 
stronger as you continue to 
freeview, and your limits will ex- 
pand. For example, I can fuse pairs, 
held within arm’s length, with over 
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“Contemplating the Creator.” (Stereo drawing by Tony Alderson for parallel freevision.) 


four and one-half inch centers. (Per- 
haps I should mention that my eyes 
are spaced a little wider than the 
norm, about two and five-eighths 
inches.) A useful trick with larger 
Pairs is to hold the card at arm’s 
length to fuse it, then draw the fused 
card closer for examination. Natu- 
rally, a more distant card will re- 
quire less divergence to fuse. In fact, 
you will find you can fuse quite 
widely spaced stereo pairs if you 
back up a little bit. 


Cross-Eye Freevision 


Many people find it easier to 
freeview by crossing their eyes, rath- 
er than relaxing them. This is no 
doubt because a less radical break- 
ing of the accommodation/conver- 
gence linkage is required. Don't 
think you'll end up looking like Ben 
Turpin if you try cross-eye freevi- 
sion. The angle of crossing is really 
quite moderate: rarely is it necessary 
to converge closer than about twelve 
inches. (You can look at things a 
foot away without discomfort, can’t 
you?) A major advantage of cross- 
eye viewing is that fusion is possible 


if 
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Aligning the stereo practice field for CROSS-EYE freevision. 


with pairs of almost unlimited size. 
On the other hand, due to the rela- 
tively near convergence of the eyes, 
the cyclopean image tends to exhibit 
a pronounced puppet theatre effect, 
that is, it appears extraordinarily 
small. Also, cross-eye viewing tends 
to introduce keystoning distortions. 
The stereo pair must be mounted 
side-by-side, preferably with no ver- 
tical errors, with the left image 
placed to the right and the right im- 
age to the left (R-L). 


Cross-Eye Viewing with the 
Stereo Practice Field 


Pick up a pencil and refer to the 
stereo practice field. Place the maga- 
zine at a comfortable reading dis- 
tance, holding the pencil between 
your face and the page. By blinking 
first one eye, then the other, align 
the pencil so the point is over the 
“x of box #4 when seen with your 
left eye and over the “x” of box #3 
when seen with your right. (See il- 
lustration.) 

Look at the pencil point. If it is 
placed correctly, the point should be 
in focus, apparently touching the 
apex of an outward pointing 
pyramid. Try to shift your attention 
to the pyramid, while keeping your 
eyes slightly crossed to maintain fu- 
sion. You should, eventually, bring 
the pyramid into focus. Try fusing 
more widely separated boxes. Notice 
that the pyramids get steeper as you 
make each jump. If you have trouble 
fusing the wider boxes, try moving 
the page a little further away. 

After you have successfully com- 
pleted the practice field exercise, try 
to fuse the NSA convention logo. 
Align the pencil point with some ob- 
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Stereo drawing by the author for cross-eye freevision. 


vious part of the drawing, such as 
the handle of the stereoscope. When 
you have merged the image, try to 
withdraw the pencil without break- 
ing fusion. In time, you should be 
able to forego the use of the pencil, 
and freeview by slowly crossing 
your eyes and watching the halves 
drift together. At first, you will see a 
double image, but when the eyelines 
cross correctly you will see three im- 
ages. The center image, of course, is 
the fused stereo image. It is much 
easier to see the halves merge if you 
cross your eyes slowly. I find that 
the halves go out of focus while I 
converge my eyes, but once I fuse I 
can refocus the image easily. 


Using a Mask 

The eyes can be “forced” into 
cross-eye freevision by use of a 
mask. This can be simply construct- 
ed by cutting a small window in the 
center of a piece of light card. Even 
more simply, one can form one’s 
hands into a mask by holding them 
together in the old cliché gesture of 
the movie director framing a shot. 

Hold the mask between yourself 
and the stereo pair. By blinking one 
eye and then the other, align the 
mask so your left eye sees only the 
half on the right (which is the left 
eye image) and the right eye sees the 
half on the left. It is more likely 
you'll have to move the mask back 
and forth, rather than side to side, to 
align it properly. Look at the mask. 
You should see the stereo pair, out of 
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focus, inside the window. Keep 
looking at the mask, but try to no- 
tice the image in the window. You 
should see a fuzzy image floating in 
the frame. If you see two, try to 
move the mask a little back and 
forth to get the fuzzy images to 
merge together. Keep your eyes con- 
verged at the level of the mask! 
While keeping your eyes slightly 
crossed, try to shift your attention to 
the center image and shift your fo- 
cus. If you lose convergence while 
focusing, take a breath and try 
again. 


Applications 

The most obvious application of 
freeviewing you hold in your hands. 
Every issue of Stereo World contains 
many 3-D images suitable for paral- 
lel freeviewing. Additionally, many 
books are available with stereo pic- 
tures, such as Ferwerda’s The World 
of 3-D. Freevision is a tremendous 
aid in mounting and editing stereo 
slides and prints. You can view the 
untransposed pictures in an uncut 
roll of stereo slides by crossing your 
eyes. By sliding the chips in a Real- 
ist/Sigma mask while parallel 
freeviewing, one can actually see the 
stereo image move in relation to the 


Stereo portrait drawing of Elizabeth Taylor done by Los Angeles artist Michael Meyers for 
an AIDS benefit. Designed for CROSS-EYE freevision. © 1988 by Michael M 


window. The adept freeviewer can 
readily adjust for psuedoscopically 
mounted pairs by alternating be- 
tween the parallel and cross-eye 
methods. Cross-eye freevision is an 
indispensible talent for stereo illus- 
trators. For example, I learned cross- 
eye viewing while converting draw- 
ings for anaglyph comic books. Ad- 
ditionally, I know of several artists, 
past and present, who have 
produced stereo paintings specifical- 
ly to be viewed in this way (Sal- 
vador Dali being the most famous 
exmaple.) Freevision has been useful 
in my graphic arts and film career 
for detecting differences between 
similar images, such as movie 
frames, etc. Along these same lines, I 
have a lot of fun freeviewing ac- 
cidental stereo pairs (in magazines, 
on advertising, and so forth) and 
repeating patterns (architecture is 
good). For the freeviewer, 3-D fun is 
everywhere! 

Don't throw away your stereo- 
scopes, however. In many ways, 
freevision is arguably inferior to the 
stereopsis experienced with a well- 
designed viewer. The freeviewed im- 
age is never orthoscopic, that is, it 
cannot reproduce accurately the 
depth relationships of a stereo pho- 
tograph as taken. Firstly, a 
freeviewed image is not isolated 
from the environment; you can see 
the page, the table, and the room 
surrounding the pair. Second, the 
image tends to be smaller (in percep- 
tual terms of filling the field of vi- 
sion) than the image in a good 
viewer. Finally, freeviewing cannot 
reproduce the parallax angles of the 
original photography, as a matched 
focal length stereoscope can. Thus, 
the depth relationships, the perspec- 
tive of the scene, are interpreted 
differently. Taken together, these 


Bishop Desmond Tutu in a continuous stereo drawing with no left/right dividing line. 
Done for cross-eye freevision by Michael Meyers. © 1988 by Michael M 


factors can significantly diminish the 
impact of a freeviewed image, espe- 
cially as compared to the same im- 
age in a good slide viewer. 

Be that as it may, after several 
years of freeviewing I can hardly im- 
agine practicing stereography with- 
out it. The few days I spent learning 
parallel and cross-eye freevision 
(and I did have some difficulty with 
both at first) were surely some of 
the best invested hours of my foolish 
life. How well I remember that mag- 
ical moment when a photo in the 
Stereo Realist Manual first popped 
into brilliant dimension! I felt I was 
actually looking through a window 
in the page at a fantastic miniature 
world inside the book itself. And 
this is the true wonder of freevision, 
that it allows the direct and unam- 


Stereo drawing by the author for parallel freevision. 
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biguous transmission of the miracle 
of the stereoscopic illusion. This is 
the stuff of life! Happy freeviewing, 
everyone! Ga 


THE 
UNKNOWNS 


(Continued from page 20) 


happy to go that route! 

Lastly, we confront an industri- 
al/occupational scene showing two 
men emptying a heavy-duty, horse- 
drawn dump cart. The orange/lav- 
ender mount features only the hand- 
written note at the left margin, 
“Blast Furnace . . . Dumping the 
Sinders.” Perhaps a reader can iden- 
tify the handwriting and name the 
photographer and the business he 
was engaged in photographing. 

We still have a three issue backlog 
of views to draw upon so continue 
to hold any material you would like 
to submit for this column for a little 
longer. a0 


Send information about these or other past 
Unknowns to Dave Klein, 14416 Harrisville 
Rd., Mt. Airy, MD 21771. Please do not send 
any views for the time being because we have 
a good backlog to draw upon. 
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CAN YOU 
IDENTIFY THE 


SUBJECTS OF 
THESE VIEWS? 


by Dave Klein 


Ithough her letter arrived too 
late to gain mention in the 
previous issue of this column, a note 
of thanks is due Julia Van Haaften of 
the New York Public Library for the 
information she passed on concern- 

ing the “Five Points.” In addition to 
confirming the notoriety of the 
locale, she notes another important 
historical source book for the New 
York City area in The Columbia 
Historical Portrait of New York: An 
essay in graphic history by John 
Kouwenhoven. 

We have received two responses 
on the “No. 123, Rockville Bridge” 
view shown on page 34 of the 
July/August issue. Bill Darrah and 
Luther Dietrich both recognized the 
location as being about five miles 
northwest of Harrisburg, PA. The 
truss bridge was built to carry trains 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad across 
the Susquehanna River. 

After acknowledging these basic 
points, our information differs 
somewhat. Bill states the bridge was 
designed by and constructed under 
the supervision of that great Nine- 
teenth Century civil engineer 
Herman Haupt, with the period of 


The Unknowns 


construction being 1848-1850. 
Haupt is probably best known 
amongst amateur historians for his 
valuable service as the driving force 
behind the construction of Mr. 
Lincoln's Civil War railroad net- 
work. Indeed, in awe of Haupt’s en- 
gineering work, Lincoln once 
referred to a Haupt constructed 
bridge over Virginia's Potomac 
Creek as containing “noth- 

ing . . . but beanpoles and corn- 
stalks” and yet it carried up to 20 
heavy military trains daily. 

Bill also states that the bridge con- 
sisted of 23 wooden spans of 160 
foot length each for a total bridge 
length of 3680 feet. In some contrast 
to these figures, Luther quotes 
author Richard J. Cook writing in 
The Beauty of Railroad 
Bridges . . . In North America— 
Then and Now of a “double-tracked, 
through truss iron bridge of twenty- 
three 120 foot spans. . . built in 
1874.” The difference in total lengths 
of these bridges is considerable (920 
feet) and additional information 
would be needed to reconcile this 
point. 


The key difference here may be 
between the words wooden and 
iron. Almost assuredly we've got the 
right location, but could we be refer- 
ring to two separate bridges, one 
having replaced the other? Perhaps a 
Pennsylvania Railroad historical 
authority could tell us if an earlier 
bridge may have been destroyed by 
fire or flood and replaced in the mid 
1870's. Also, could someone tell us if 
the “No. 123” corresponds to a nega- 
tive number of W.T. Purviance? Bill 
seems to feel the image may well be 
from the work of this Pittsburgh 
area and Pennsylvania Railroad 
photographer who was most active 
from about 1867-1870. Should the 
number match a view on his trade 
list and since the stereoview we 
presented appears to show a wooden 
structure, the evidence would seem 
to clearly point towards recognizing 
the bridge as the work of Haupt. 

The shipwreck view on page 33 of 
the same issue of Stereo World also 
seemed familiar to Bill. Ac- 
knowledging his lack of any backup 
reference sources, Bill says he thinks 
the view shows the wreck of the 
“City of New London” in November 
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of 1871. This loss of a steamer be- 
longing to the Norwich and New 
York Transportation Company 
occurred in Connecticut's Thames 
River near Walden’s Island. Can 
anyone substantiate this supposi- 
tion? Our readers might refer to Fig- 
ure 11 in The World of Stereographs 
to view a paper label used by pho- 
tographer E. Ayer of Norwich, 
Conn. when he issued a small series 
of some 6-8 views of the “City of 
New London” wreckage. 

Before we begin to look at this 
month's selection of images, let me 
interject one stray thought. Several 
people in their correspondence 
about past Unknowns have 
remarked that they almost didn’t re- 
spond because they thought I would 
have already received a bushel or 
two of replies concerning that one 
view that they recognized. In reality, 
I don't think there has ever been too 
much mail to read and examine. 
Generally speaking, more total 
responses from readers mean more 
detailed feedback and (hopefully) 
that translates into more interesting 
reading once that feedback reaches 
column form. This feature column 
exists chiefly as a service to NSA 
members who collect vintage stereo 
images but it works at its peak only 
when it generates member response. 
What's the point? Only 
this . . . Never hesitate to write, 


| 


even if you consider your response 
pretty commonplace knowledge. 
Show off a little bit of that en- 
trenched expertise. Help us to 
breathe some life into those all but 
forgotten moments and places in our 
common past. 

To those of you who have helped 
in the past, thank you. And to those 
of you who are finally able to shriek 
out “I know that one!” in a future 
issue (or even this issue), we 
genuinely look forward to receiving 
your postcard or letter. 

Images #1 and #2 this issue are 
presumably the work of the same 
photographer, as they appear on the 
front and back sides of the same 
card. The first image bears the hand- 
written script “Blizzard 1888” at the 


left margin as well as the negative 


number 151 in the left print. Several 
men or boys can be seen standing 
atop high piles (approximately 6-8 
ft.) of snow along a wide residential 
street. Although the extreme height 
of these piles was created by the 
attempts of workmen to open up a 
path for road traffic, there can be 
little doubt that the view shows 
what was left behind by an impres- 
sive storm system. We thought that 
before the 100th anniversary year of 
this massive snowstorm passed into 
history, perhaps someone could fill 
us in on a few of its recorded 
statistics. 


On the flip side we observe seven 
men enjoying a midsummer lakeside 
picnic. On their agenda for the day 
were both fishing and shooting ac- 
tivities, judging from what appear 
to be two bamboo fishing poles and 
a pair of shotguns or large bore 
rifles resting against the small tree 
closest to the center of the scene. 
Hanging from a branch stub on that 
same tree is a cornet. Add in their 
fine attire and the absence of any 
ladies in the immediate vicinity and 
this view takes on the outward ap- 
pearance of a men’s club outing. 

Owner Larry Wolfe and I are 
throwing out several questions 
about these views. The shared 
mount sports the orange/lavender 
colors favored by so many commer- 
cial publishers during the heyday of 
stereography. Could this be a com- 
mercially produced view or is it 
simply the work of an amateur 
attached to a commercial style 
mount? Furthermore, would a 
professional mount two images of 
such dissimilar subject matter and 
widely variant negative numbers on 
the same card? Could the fact that 
one of the views has been mounted 
uncut from a single sheet of photo 
paper while the other has been 
divided between the prints indicate 
that they were glued to the card 
stock at a different time, perhaps in 
a conscious effort by someone to 
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halve his card expense, and thus 
really point the way towards 
amateur status for the pho- 
tographer? Does anyone possess any 
professionally done cards that fea- 
ture prints on both sides? Last, but 
probably not least, can anyone pro- 
vide us with the circumstances, loca- 
tion, publisher or photographer for 
these images? 

We turn our attention now to a 
view John Waldsmith picked up in a 
batch of views from Gloucester, 
Mass. and Newport, R.I. Handwrit- 
ten script on the orange verso states 
“Old City Hall.” On the lavender 
front we see a brick building with 


_~ 


four large pillars and a second-floor 
portico accessible by stairways on 
either of its flanks. There are words 
carved in the stone lintel directly be- 
neath the pillars but the stone is too 
dark to enable its reading. The 
really interesting thing about this 
view is the commercial activity on 
the street in the foreground. Several 
wagons are visible as well as two 
vendors carts. Exactly what the ven- 
dors are selling is not conclusive, 
but the items displayed on the top of 
the carts have all the shape and size 
(and appeal) of zucchini squash! 
Additionally, two posters can be 
seen on each side of the building's 


groundlevel entrance beneath the 
portico. One poster prominently 
displays the name “Seltzer” at the 
center of what could be a business 
trademark or logotype. The second 
poster seems to contain a sketch of 
two men engaged in a sparring or 
boxing match. At the extreme top it 
reads “Baker & Briggs(?).” If it’s pos- 
sible to trace back to an early boxing 
match featuring fighters with those 
names, we may have uncovered this 
building's general location. Of 
course, if someone has another view 
of the same building with a printed 
identification attached we'll be 


(Continued on page 17) 
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CURRENT 
INFORMATION ON 
STEREO TODAY 


by David Starkman 


ie avid Burder of London, En- 
gland recently purchased a 
most unique stereo camera. Obvi- 
ously a piece of U.S. Government 
surplus, a bit of research has turned 
up the following information: 

In the early 1970's NASA had 
been working on the development 
of a true stereoscopic camera to use 
in place of a single Hasselblad, shift- 
ed sideways to create a stereo pair. 
Designated the Lunar Geologic Ex- 
ploration Camera (LGEC), it was 
designed to expose 3 photos simul- 
taneously on 35mm film. A matched 
pair of 35mm focal length lenses, 
with a stero base of 150mm, record- 
ed a stereo pair, each with the 
dimensions of 24mm X 40mm. A 
100mm telephoto lens located be- 
tween the stereo lenses recorded the 
background in finer detail at the 
same time. 


The Lunar Geologic Exploration Camera 
from the front with the front cover open. 


Apparently this project was aban- 
doned before NASA could get a 
camera that was fully qualified to be 
safe and reliable for use on the lunar 
surface. The example acquired by 
Mr. Burder has the following infor- 
mation on the Identification Plate: 


Contract No: NAS 9-8748 
Part No: 0002 
Serial No: 01 Date: 9/30/70 


Goerz Optical Company Inc. 
Systems Division 

301 Alpha Drive 

Pittsburgh, PA U.S.A. 


The LGEC from the top. Each exposure also recorded the image of a level bubble to deter- 
mine the amount of any camera tilt. This never-used camera is not to be confused with the 
hooded, Lunar Surface Closeup Camera which WAS used to produce flash stereos like the 
one on page 15 of the Mar. /Apr. ‘84 Stereo World and on Reel 3 of the View-Master pack- 


et “Exploring the Universe” (B6873). 


Controls are provided for Focus, 
Aperture, and four different built-in 
filter selections. The camera is 
powered by a built-in rechargeable 
battery of unknown voltage, and is 
currently in a non-working state. 


Any further information on this 
camera that “Newviews” readers 
know of should be sent to the “New- 
views” editor for reporting in a fu- 
ture issue. 


3-D Artist Highlighted in 
Photographic Video Trade News 


The September 19 issue of PTN 
dedicated a full page and a cover 
photo to New York 3-D pho- 
tographer and artist Steve Aubrey. 
Aubrey recently worked on what is 
probably the world’s largest (really!) 
3-D photograph, in the form of a 10 
foot by 15 foot rear-illuminated 
duratrans anaglyph of the Philadel- 
phia skyline in hyperstereo. This 
same photo (and others he has done 


of New York and Pittsburgh) have 
also been reproduced as anaglyphic 
posters that are available through 
Reel 3-D Enterprises. Articles like 
this are sifnificant in that they bring 
3-D before the eyes of the photo 
dealers and distributers. Enough of 
this and perhaps someday it will fi- 
nally strike a hit with the camera 
manufacturers! 
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Limited Edition Vectograph 


Although they were developed in 
the 1940's by Polaroid Corporation, 
vectographs are one of the rarest 
forms of 3-D images. To the naked 
eye a vectograph looks like a plastic 
laminated “fuzzy” or double- 
exposed print on silver paper. When 
standard polarized 3-D glasses are 
worn the print suddenly becomes 
fully three dimensional—equivalent 
to looking at a black and white ste- 
reo print pair in a stereo viewer! The 
image is actually made from varying 
densities of polarization, polarized 
at different angles for the right and 
left views! (See Stereo World, 
Nov./Dec. 81.) 

Vectographs were used extensively 
during World War II as a superior 
means of presenting stereo views of 
topography or equipment assembly 
to the troops. The high cost of 
production, limit to black and white 
(color is possible but even more ex- 
pensive and difficult), and difficulty 
of production all combined to keep 
the vectograph from becoming com- 
mercially popular. In fact, just 
about all of the vectographs 
produced since World War II have 
been made for use in eye testing. 

Susan Pinsky of Reel 3-D Enter- 
prises has been a collector of vecto- 
graphs for several years, and found 
that many others shared her enjoy- 
ment of vectographs, but could not 
find any of their own. By special ar- 


“City Escape” by Steve Aubrey in a framed, limited edition Vectograph - one of the few 

times (if ever) that a Vectograph has been made available as a new item, marketed directly 
for its value as a unique 3-D image. This pair was made through the polarizing glasses 
packed with the Vectograph in alternate shots with an SLR on a slider bar. (Stereo copy by 
John Dennis.) 


rangement with the only commer- 
cial producer of vectographs (for eye 
test charts) she arranged for one of 
her favorite images by Steve Aubrey 
to be produced in a limited edition 
of 175 vectographs. 

The image, titled “CITY ES- 
CAPE,” depicts a series of spheres, 
containing images of the buttes of 
the southwest, floating over a 
hyperstereo of New York City with a 
hyperstereo cloud filled sky. The 
vectograph measures 41/2” X 6 


1/2”, and comes framed in a presen- 
tation folder with a signed and num- 
bered certificate of authenticity and 
a pair of plastic 3-D glasses. Price is 
$64.95 plus $3.00 shipping and han- 
dling (CA residents add 6.5% Sales 
Tax). To order or for more informa- 
tion write to: 

Reel 3-D Enterprises 

PO. Box 2368 

Culver City, CA 90231 

Tel. (213) 837-2368 


UFO Shot with Nimslo! 


The September 1988 issue of 
“UFO Universe” (sent in by Tony Al- 
derson) contained an article on the 
March 25/26 UFO conference which 
took place in Eureka Springs, Ar- 
kansas. The story is so strange I 
have to quote verbatim from the 
article: 

“Although many ufologists re- 
main skeptical regarding the sensa- 
tional photos of clear and bulky, 
metallic-looking spacecraft taken by 
a local businessman - turned UFO 
contactee - nicknamed “Mr Ed,” An- 
drus and the upper echelon of 
MUFON (Mutual UFO Network), 
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as well as Dr. Bruce Maccabee of the 
Fund for UFO Research and the ab- 
duction author Budd Hopkins, be- 
lieve the case and photos are real. 
The latest news on the case, said An- 
drus, were a series of 10 shots of “a 
long cigar-shaped object with many 
lights” taken by Mr. Ed witha 
NIMSLO 3-D camera, sealed with 
wax, supplied by MUFON.” 

“Walt Andrus opened the sealed 
3-D camera and handed the ASA 
400 color print film to a photo 
laboratory at a press conference in 
Pensacola. Andrus stated that “this 
could develop into one of the most 


significant cases in UFO history.” 
Readers who want to know further 
details should contact MUFON in 
Seguin, Texas, where the results of 
the ongoing investigation are cur- 
rently being published in their 
monthly journal,’ Reported by An- 
tonio Huneeus. 

Your Newviews Editor is a bit 
skeptical, too, but assumes the sig- 
nificance of the 3-D camera is the 
old theory about the difficulty in 
faking a 3-D photo. Flaws become 
immediately obvious upon stereo 
viewing. Still, I'd love to see the 
Nimslo prints. . . 


New 3-D Movie 


You won't see it at your local thea- 
ter, but I recently attended a screen- 
ing of a new 3-D film called “XEN”. 
It isn't your normal 3-D film (are 
any of them?) in that it is actually 
intended to be shown as a back- 
ground to a live music concert per- 
formance. XEN combines 
stereoscopic film, 2-D film and vid- 
eo, and stereoscopic computer 
generated imagery. 

The idea is interesting, and the 
3-D quality was quite good, al- 
though often a bit too arty and ab- 
stract. Seeing it in a screening room, 


like a normal film, instead of as it’s 
intended background location, 
made one a bit more critical as well. 
After a few minutes it became a bit 
boring and repetitious. Still, it is fun 
to see new ideas and experimenta- 
tion in 3-D. The initial performances 
of this “3-D Movie Concert” are all 
scheduled in Europe. For informa- 
tion about possible future USA per- 
formances contact: 

Cathy Monnier 

8957 Keith Ave. 

West Hollywood, CA 90069 

Tel. (213) 858-6046. 


New 3-D Movie Attachment 


Scoptimax of West Germany has 
announced a new 3-D attachment 
that will work for still or movie 
cameras from Super 8 up to 6 X 6 
cm (2 1/4” X 21/4”) formats. Be- 
cause of the large size of the unit 
Scoptimax claims that it will also 
work in front of anamorphic lenses 
which they sell. From the descrip- 
tion and photos this appears to be a 
(possibly) improved version of the 
standard beam-splitter, with side- 
by-side vertical format images. Used 
in conjunction with an anamorphic 
lens for movies should result in a 
more normal “TV Fame” ratio 
image. 


The unit uses a standard Cokin 
adapter for attaching to the camera 
lens, and includes a projection 
stand, 2 cardboard and 2 deluxe 
pairs of 3-D glasses. Price is listed at 
DM 550.00 (approximately US 
$298.00). For more information 
write to: 

Dietrich Kempski 
SCOPTIMAX 
Ottostrasse 11 
D-3008 Garbsen 4, 
West Germany 
Phone 051 31/60 24. 


X-Specs for Amiga 3-D 


3-D Technology continues its slow 
but steady march into the home 
computer market with the introduc- 
tion of “X-Specs” liquid crystal shut- 
tering glasses from Haitex 
Resources, Inc. Initial introduction 
of the glasses and interface unit is 
for the Amiga, with a game called 
“SpaceSpuds” included with the 
glasses. 

Over 40 software firms are said to 
be developing X-Specs 3-D compati- 
ble Amiga software. Interfaces for 
Commodore 64, IBM and Macin- 
tosh are in development by Haitex. 
Besides games, other computer 
generated images can be converted to 


a stereo pair through the use of soft- 
ware programs like D3D, Sculpt 3D, 
or Turbo Silver. Digitized pairs of 
stereo photos may also be displayed 
using the X-Specs. A retail price of 
$124.95 (listed in the Nov. ‘88 Com- 
puter Shopper ) includes a pair of 
glasses, an interface unit, a disk of 
sample 3-D images, and the 
SpaceSpuds game. For more infor- 
mation, contact: 

Haitex Resources 

208 Carrollton Park, Suite 

1207 

Carrollton, TX 75006 

(214) 241-8030 


Real-Time True 
3-D Display 
from Texas 
Instruments 


The September 1988 issue of Ad- 
vanced Imaging reported that Texas 
Instruments Corporation recently 
displayed the prototype of a “real- 
time autostereoscopic multiplanar 
3-D display system.” 

The prototype system syn- 
chronizes very low-power lasers and 
a rotating, angled display disk; their 
synchronization yields the 3-D 
image. 

Viewers, without the aid of view- 
ing glasses, can see above, below 
and all around the 3-D images, 
which move in space. TI sees one 
likely application of the system in 
air traffic control, where real-time 
images of the planes in the area 
could be viewed in their actual 3-D 
configurations. Numerous other ap- 
plications are being considered. 

Advanced Imaging promises more 
details in the next issue, which will 
then be reported in Newviews. 


Another Lab 
Does Stereo 


The following lab has reported 
that they will do stereo slide mount- 
ing, and developing and mounting 
of E-6 processed films (no 
Kodachromes): 

Prange Photographic 

Laboratory 

5202 Patterson St. 

Indianapolis, IN 46208 
Write for prices and details. oan 
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acksonville, Florida was founded 
J in 1822 on a site used for centu- 
ries by Indians and other wayfarers 
as a safe place to cross the largest 
northward flowing river on the con- 
tinent. Indians were still a problem 
as late as 1836 when the last scalping 
occurred a few miles to the West, 
but by 1842 things were quiet and 
the Baptists built the first church in 
town. In the late 1840s a few adven- 
turous souls who could hardly be 
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termed tourists began to show up 
each Winter and small inns were 
built to meet their needs. In 1854, 
the Judson House with 110 guest 
rooms opened to serve the growing 
tourist trade. The Civil War and the 
Federal blockade of the St. Johns 


River brought a decade of problems. 


The cup winning yacht AMERICA 


was a blockade runner for the South 
and in March, 1862, made her last 
successful run into the harbor and 
was then scuttled nearby. Shortly 
thereafter, the Federals raided the 
city, raised the AMERICA and took 
her off to Annapolis to serve as a 
training vessel. Unknown citizens 
had burned the Judson House so it 


The south-southwest section of the panorama, as provided by C. Seaver in view No. 2 
of his Jacksonville series. (Author's collection.) 


by C 


Slade 


wouldn't be of use to the Yankees. 
Then ensued the three occupations 
of Jacksonville, the last, in 1864, 
continuing until 1869. 

In 1872, tourism was in full flow- 
er. Jacksonville boomed and by 1874 
was welcoming forty thousand and 
more visitors each Winter season, 
cared for in a dozen hotels and some 


East 


Jacksonville from the Grand National Hotel Tower, corner Bay St. at Julia, 1874. The 
V marks indicate where narrow gaps occur in the photographic coverage of this recon- 
structed 350° 42 X 6 inch “stereo” panorama assembled by Clement Slade. 


forty boarding houses. All wanted 
souvenirs of their visit and most had 
Holmes viewers in their parlors back 
home. It didn’t take long for North- 
ern photographers to recognize the 
bonanza that beckoned them 
Southward. 

The years 1873 and 1878 bracket- 
ed the peak period for commercial 


No. 6 of the Seaver series provided the southwest section, with good overlap to the 


image in No. 2 (Author's collection.) 


photography in the area. A few 
stereos are found of the early 1880s 
but almost none of later date except 
for the 1920s Keystone Florida Se- 
ries. Jacksonville had few resident 
camera artists, none but Havens 
leaving any images of value. The 
devastating fire of 1901 can no 
doubt be blamed for the scanty pho- 
tographic record locally available for 
the last fifteen years of the Nine- 
teenth Century in Jacksonville. 
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The Florida tourist boom of the 
1870s attracted a horde of lensmen 
intent on selling their images much 
as picture postcards were to be later 
marketed. Charles Seaver, of Bos- 
ton, made deals with Harriet 
Beecher Stowe for sets of views of 
her home and family. He worked 
with Margaret Fleming on stereo- 
graphs designed to promote her ho- 
tel at Hibernia. He photographed 
the Ocklawaha River and Silver 
Springs and was probably associat- 
ed with George Pierron and The 
Florida Club in St. Augustine. Flori- 
da historians owe a great debt to the 
itinerant cameramen, loaded down 
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Enlargements from Seaver views 2 and 6 resulted in the best match of the panorama. 
This combination of images was used in the Jacksonville history book “Old Hickory's 
Town” by James R. Ward after being blended with an airbrush and computer en- 


hanced. 


with equipment, who came to Flori- 
da to make a quick buck and left an 
invaluable record of what they saw 

| of the tropical frontier. 

The CIRKUT Camera and others 
of its motorized panoramic design 
were over two decades away from 
availability when Seaver climbed to 
the top of the Grand National Hotel 
clock tower, on the site of torched 
Judson House, to box the compass in 
capturing the Jacksonville skyline 


No. 38 of the Seaver series shows the Grand National Hotel (upper left) from the 
banks of McCoys Creek, which itself is visible at center right in Seaver No. 6. 


sometime during the 1874/5 Winter 
tourist season. Others, including an 
Anthony photographer, had the 
same idea. Lacking indexed swivel 
mounts for their tripods, they failed 
to allow for proper overlap, so gaps 
were inevitable. A diversity of focal 
lengths made matching difficult be- 
tween images from different 
cameras. In the assemblage of half- 
stereos shown here from ten mixed 
Anthonys and Seavers, a good deal 
of jockeying was needed to obtain a 
near match of images and nothing 
could be done to attain a match in 


LS 


The west and west-northwest sections. After matching skylines, top and bottom areas 


. te i ‘ 
entlartaan ties sick haan found froin had to be cropped to provide even boarders over the length of the panorama 


any one photographer. This example 


densities. A complete panoramic | 
| 


is 350° with four 2° gaps. imaging and boxed the compass | gether in the collections of other 
It is quite possible that imagina- from perches on other clock towers members of the National 


tive stereographers in other cities | and steeples. It would be interesting Stereoscopic Association. Oa0 
| saw the possibilities in panoramic | to see how many sets can be put to- 


Meet Me in St. Louie (Continued from page 10) 


“We made a great many pictures from Sources: David R. Francis. 1913. 2,130 pages in 
| tripods ten feet high, which of course © “Photographic Times” D 2 volumes. 
: : : graphic Times,” Dec. 1905, Fe te ‘ 
| necessitated ladders, and it required a aeeas. Rais actountiot ma ° “The Le oe Fair.” St. Louis 1904 — 
| great amount of ingenuity and time to | © Stereograph Catalogs — H.C. White Co.; «sai ae: “ tp 5 gk 
arrange for the operators to make suita-__| Berry, Kelley & Chadwick; Keystone rs rm 3 eany reprneed ee on 
ble connections with the various exhibi- _ | _ ViewCo. mati - ; certs 
tors, in order to satisfy them in making ° History of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- © “All the World’s a Fair” — Robert W. 
suitable pictures of their displays. Our | ine Sop ydpps Bennett. Pub- Rydell. 1984 
orders for exhibits began before we were prin a MERA ere ¢ Littleton, N.H. Stamp Catalog. Vol. 3, 
in proper condition to handle the work, sear No. 1. 


Zé re “awe ¢ “The Universal Exposition—Beautifully Il- 
and during which time our building was lustrated.” 286 pages of official views 


unprepared and it caused so much con- by Rau. Published by Official Photo- 

fusion that one of my best assistants al- graphic Company. 1904 

most lost his reason and gave up his “The Universal Exposition of 1904” — 

position and fled in the middle of the 

day. I soon found it was necessary to fol- 
low up the details of the workshop, ow- 
ing to the difficulties of securing 
thoroughly first-class reliable persons to 
handle it. This naturally took my time 
away from the business end to a very 
great extent, and lost many thousands of 
dollars worth of orders which could 
have been secured from the representa- 
tives of the various States and foreign 
governments. 

“Now that it is all over I am satisfied 
that notwithstanding all the annoy- 
ances, anxieties and cares, and the 

| deviltries which accompany the han- 
dling of a great proposition like this, un- 
der the adverse conditions as we found 
them, that the St. Louis World's Fair was 
more thoroughly and better pho- 
tographed than any previous World's 
Fair.” 

The French Government agreed 
with him. For his work at the Fair, 
Rau was awarded the Silver Palm of 
an Officer of the French Academy. 


© New York Times, May 3, 1902, p 8; April 
30, 1904, p 1; Dec. 2, 1904, pS. 

© St. Louis and Canadian Photographer, 
March 1904, p 131; August 1904, p 
434; Sept. 1905, pp 391-395. C—O) 
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The Whiting Brothers 


of Cincinnati 


by John Waldsmith 


| brother Richard Ross Whiting was 


i, ittle is known of the smaller 
publishers of stereo views in the 
period described by William C. Dar- 
rah as the era of “Mass Production 
and Distribution.” This period after | 
1890 saw dozens of regional stereo 
view makers come and go, most suc- 
cumbing to competition from the 
“big four’—H.C. White, Underwood | 
& Underwood, Kilburn View Co. 
and Keystone View Company. One 
of these small businesses was the | 
Whiting View Company of Cincin- | 
nati, Ohio organized and operated | 
by two enterprising brothers from 
Canada. 

William Alexander Whiting was 
born in Bruce County, Ontario, 
Canada on December 23, 1867. His | 
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born in Dashwood, Ontario on May 
12, 1872. The Whiting family was 
completed with the births of Herbert 
in 1878 and Catherine Mabel in 
1879. Richard Ross was always 
known to family and friends as 
“Ross” obviously to keep him from 
being confused with his father, 
Richard Whiting. William was al- 
ways called “Will.” 

In the Fall of 1884, the family 
moved to Mildway, Ontario. The 
two older brothers went to work. 
Will earned seventy-five cents a day 


in a saw mill and Ross took home 
two dollars a week from his job in 
the woolen mill. Neither was satis- 
fied with the prospects his job 
offered. 

By 1886, the Whiting family was 
just keeping even with the world, 
when Will quit the sawmill with the 
idea that he could sell things door- 
to-door. From a wholesale house in 
Toronto he ordered a quantity of 
needle packages. Each package con- 
tained an assortment lot of needles 
and sold for twenty-five cents. As 
brother Herbert later recalled, “they 


The Whiting Brothers in their Cincinnati office, c 1900, #2596. William stands look- 


ing at a glass negative with Richard Ross seated at desk. (All stereographs from John 


Waldsmith Collection) 


The Whiting family, c 1886 in Mildway, Ontario. From left standing are Herbert and 


William. Seated from left are the father, Richard, sister Mabel, Richard Ross Whiting 
and the mother, Mary Elizabeth Ross Whiting. (Photo courtesy Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 


Sharpless) 


sold like hot cakes.” Will bought a 
larger satchel and filled it with a va- 
riety of notions. From house to 
house he walked carrying at first 
one, then two heavy satchels. From 
the profits he rented a horse and 


Stereo view salesmen. William Whiting 
at left. The other two men are unidenti- 
fied. Note their sample cases on floor. 
(Photo courtesy Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Sharpless) 


wagon, and he took eggs in as ex- 
change for goods, disposing of the 
eggs at the stores in the village. 
Soon there was a continuing excite- 
ment in the Whiting household as 
the big boxes arrived from Toronto. 
Unpacked, they revealed all sorts of 
things from pins to silverware. 
Will's bank account was growing 
and Ross quit his job and soon was 
selling carpet sweepers. Ross trav- 


eled from village to village and was 
very successful. While in the town of 
Eldora, his attention was attracted to 
stereoscopes and views as possible 
sales articles. Sending for a sample 
outfit, he quickly demonstrated to 
his satisfaction that here was some- 
thing that people enjoyed seeing and 
that stereoscopes and views would 
really sell. 

Forgetting woolen mills and saw- 
mills, carpet sweepers, sundries and 
notions, the two brothers joined 
their capital and energies in pushing 
the sale of stereoscopes and views, a 
line that was to engage their interests 
as salesmen and manufacturers for 
the rest of their lives. As Herbert 
related in later years: 

“It was not until these things began to 
happen, that anxiety and fear as to the 
immediate future were lifted from the 
hearts and minds of our parents. The 
success of Will and Ross in their new 
venture and their devotion to the home, 
brought a new serenity and security into 
the home life. The weatherboarding was 
taken off the house, the outside walls 
were bricked and the boarding put back. 
A large bay window to care for mother’s 
flowers and a verandah were added. The 
house was painted and many other im- 
provements made. Mabel and I took 
music lessons and went well dressed to 
school. Bills at the store were met on 
time. All this we owed to two boys, who 
would not let inclination or personal 
ambition interfere with the duty and 
loyalty, that bound them to the home 
they loved.” 

In March, 1891, Will and Ross 
made their first trip to the United 


(Photo courtesy Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Sharpless) 
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States, locating in Watertown, N.Y. 
They canvassed the area, selling 
stereoscopes and views. In the next 
two years they worked their way 
through New York State, staying for 
extended periods in Malone (1892) 
and Albany (1893). 

During the Spring of 1894, Her- 
bert joined his older brothers. He 
worked as an “agent” for the next 
twelve summers, going from house 
to house, taking orders and deliver- 
ing stereoscopes and views. 

By 1894, the Whiting brothers 
had switched most of their energies 
to selling the products of the newly 
organized Keystone View Company 
of Meadville, Pa. Ross had obtained 
a stereoscopic camera outfit. He also 
met T.D. Rust, an accomplished 
stereoscopic photographer, and to- 
gether the two began adding to the 
growing negative files of the Key- 
stone View Company. The methods 
of selling were very thorough as was 
described by Herbert: 

“In the canvassing business practically 
the same ground was covered twice, 
once, when the orders were taken and 
again, when deliveries were made. In- 
variably, orders were taken only for the 
stereoscope. Upon the occasion of the 
first interview, only two or three dozen 
pictures were shown; but when deliver- 
ies were made the patron was able to se- 
lect as many as he wanted from a stock 
of several hundred. Although the stereo- 
scope sold for only 90 cents, the total 
sale would often reach five dollars and, 
occasionally, 15 or 20 dollars. 

“Each evening, at five o'clock, while 
out at work, one would begin to look 
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for a nice place to stay overnight. Al- 
most invariably we were able to find 
such a place. Now and then it grew 
alarmingly late before a good place 
could be found. One reason for this was, 
that, if an order for goods were given 
one would not stop there; but go on to 
find a place, where no sale could be 
made, unless the night's lodging were 
accepted as pay. I do not think that dur- 
ing the twelve seasons of my work in the 
country I paid cash for lodging or meals 
more than half a dozen times. We were 
always nicely entertained and had many 
a pleasant conversation with our hosts 
after the chores were done. Those were 
the days, before the auto and radio, 
when a stanger was always welcome at 
homes in the country, as a bringer of 
news and interrupter of the routine. 

“The farmers retired early and I was 
usually tired enough to do the same. 
Then, it was up early, not later than 
five-thirty. Before breakfast I would 
hustle out, feed and curry the horse and 
put some of the harness on. After break- 
fast with the family I would hitch up 
and be on my way for an order at the 
next farm house before 7 A.M.” 

In larger towns the Whiting 
brothers set up a headquarters 
usually in a hotel or boarding 
house. They hired young college 
students to sell door-to-door. Once a 
town was thoroughly canvassed 
they moved on to another town to 
repeat the process. 


! 


Mid-New York State was worked 
in 1894 including the towns of Nor- 
wich, Oneonta and Binghamton. 
Here is how Herbert described his 
first call as a stereoscope salesman: 

“My first effort was made at Nor- 
wich, N.Y., and it came very nearly end- 
ing my career as an agent. | was given 
one of the most pretentious streets of 
homes in the city to canvass. I went head 
up, proud of my sample case. To the 
lady, who came to the door, | said that I 
had some beautiful pictures I would like 
to show her. ‘Pictures!’ she said, ‘why, I 
have some too and I would like you to 
see them. Come in. I had never been in 
such a home; I was stricken into silence 
by it’s splendor—awed. Entering the 
home, she conducted me at once to the 
art room the walls of which were co- 
vered with paintings. She went from one 
picture to another telling me something 
about each one. All the time I was won- 
dering what bearing this could have on 
the sale of my goods. At last, to my 
great comforture, she said, ‘And now, let 
me see your pictures. I showed them to 
her with all the salesmanship at my 
command, which must have been highly 
amusing to her. Anyhow, I made a sale 
and went away happy, assuring myself, 
that, if this was the way of it, I certainly 
was in for easy going. It was not long, 
however, until I found the road to be 
plenty hard enough.” 

The brothers were in Binghamton 
in July, 1894, when they learned of 


The Whiting family picnicking at Coney Island on the Ohio River (Cincinnati), c 
1903, #910. Those who can be identified seated left to right are, second on left, Wil- 
liam Whiting, on his left is his wife Stella. At end of table in middle of view is Herbert 
and on his left is his wife Ethel and the lady at right foreground is Ida Josephine, Ross's 
wife. Richard Ross Whiting was taking the view, of course. 


Whiting View Co. $874 “Sporting on Ice Mountains, Niagara Falls, N.Y.” The stereo 


photographer is unidentified. 


the death of their father. They 
returned home and Herbert re- 
mained to care for his mother and 
sister. From then on Herbert con- 
tinued his education, working sum- 
mers with his brothers selling views. 
In the Spring of 1895, the Whiting 
brothers began working in Illinois, 
setting up offices in Lincoln, Clinton 
and Danville. It is possible that one 


of their student salesmen was Carl 
Sandburg. (See Stereo World, 
May/June 1982, p. 20). Herbert 
again relates: 

“At Lincoln, Ill., Ross gave a check to 
the landlady for the amount of our bill; 
presenting it at the bank she was told 
there were no funds there under that 
name. Meanwhile we had left for Mason 
City. To our surprise we were placed un- 
der arrest and taken back to Lincoln. 


Whiting View Co. #2855(f) from the “Wedding” set. William Whiting plays the minis- 


ter while other family and friends play the other roles in this popular set, 1900. 


The hand of the banker trembled the 
moment he looked into our bankbook. 
A mistake had been made by the bank. 
The editor of one of the newspapers 
boarded at the same place we did and 
we had become fairly well acquainted 
with him. Politically he was at logger- 
heads with the bank. What a broadside 
he gave them! ‘False arrest. Bank sued 
for $10,000, ’ etc. A representative of the 
bank came to Mason City repeatedly 
begging us to call the case off. He had 
made the mistake, he would lose his job, 
he would not be able to marry in the 
Fall, as he had planned & etc., if we 
pushed the case. We accepted $300 and 
signed his papers.” 
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The brothers moved on into Indi- 
ana, working the entire State from 
1896 to 1900. In 1898, Ross was sent 
by B.L. Singley to run the Keystone 
View Company Pacific Coast Office 
in Portland, Oregon. 

Will continued to sell in Indiana 
working from a headquarters in In- 
dianapolis. Towns worked were 
Frankfort, Lebanon, Taylorville, 
Danville, Muncie, Union City, 


C.H. Graves (Universal Photo Art Co.), $3750 Sword Presentation to Admiral Dewey, 
Washington, D.C. 1899. Photographers on ladders left to right, George Griffith, 
Richard Ross Whiting and Henry Strohmeyer (Underwood & Underwood), October 


3, 1899. 


Wabash, Peru, Albion and 
Lakeville. Herbert related one of his 
experiences in Indiana: 

“In the Fall of 1896, I drove with horse 
and buggy in from Lebanon, Ind., to In- 
dianapolis, where Will and Ross were. 
No sooner had the horse been put into 


Whiting View Co. #352 President McKinley and Admiral Dewey reviewing the 
troops—Presentation of the Sword, Washington, D.C., October 3, 1899. A variant of 
this view was also published by Keystone View Company. Both groups of negatives 


were by Richard Ross Whiting. 
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his stall, than it became evident he was 
very sick. Within a few minutes Tom 
was dead. I was very sorry and regretted 
if any neglect of mine had caused Tom's 
demise. The diagnosis was to the effect 
that he had been given too much un- 
cured corn for the long drive. That night 
I took the train to Canada. The boys al- 
ways had it on me, saying, that after I 
had killed the horse I skipped out to 
Canada. I do not know to whom the 
loss of the horse was charged up. I heard 
nothing of that.” 


Whiting View Co. #571 Final Burial of the Victims of the “Maine’, Arlington Ceme- 
tery, Va., Dec 28, 99", Richard Ross Whiting is seen taking this view in Keystone 


#10559! 


Herbert enrolled at the University 
of Cincinnati in the Spring of 1900 
and shortly afterward Ross returned 
from Portland, quitting Keystone 
View Company. The brothers visited 
Cincinnati and decided to settle 
there and open their own stereo 
view business. 

The Whiting View Company 
copyrighted their first stereo views 
April 20, 1900. These were on 
Keystone-like buff mounts and 


called “The Twentieth Century Se- 
ries.” Ross had been making nega- 
tives for Keystone View Company 
for several years and had been keep- 
ing variant negatives. It was the cus- 
tom in the 1890s for stereo 
photographers to make up to a half 
dozen negatives of each scene. These 


gave them extras in case the glass 
negatives were broken, failed to take 
on the plate and provided duplicates 
for making prints in mass back at 
the factory. These appear today as 
variants. When compared, we find 
street scenes revealing people have 
moved between exposures and the 
like. Many examples can be found in 
Kilburn, Keystone and Underwood 
views. Large numbers of the Key- 
stone views of 1896-1900 copyright 


Keystone View Co. #10559 Burial of the Victims of the “Maine” in Their Final Resting 
Place—Arlington Cemetery, Va., Dec 28, 1899. Richard Ross Whiting seen in distance 


taking his view #571. 
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exist as variants of Whiting View 
Co. views. In checking the copyright 
files at the Library of Congress it 
was found that the Whiting and 
Keystone copyright documents were 
filed the same day with consecutive 
entry numbers. B.L. Singley took 
credit for all entry numbers for Key- 
stone View Company including all 
negatives by R. Ross Whiting pub- 
lished by Keystone. T:D. Rust, a co- 
worker with R. Ross Whiting in 
Portland, started his own company 
in Meadville, Pa. in 1900—The 


Whiting View Co. #2533 “A Jolly Lot of Cowboys in Montana’, 1904. 
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#A7f—Baying Alaskan Outfits, Seattle, Wash., U.S, A, 


Whiting View Co. #1373 “Buying Alaskan Outfits, Seattle, Wash.”, 1900. 


Standard Scenic Company. He too 
shared negatives with Keystone but 
the Whiting copyright signature ap- 
pears on Standard Scenic Co. views 
and vice versa Rust ‘s name is credit- 
ed on Whiting View Co. views. Rust 
was soon absorbed into Keystone 
View Company and his name 
vanished from the record, though he 
did photograph many of the Key- 
stone stereo views after 1900. It is 
also interesting to note that R. Ross 


Whiting supplied Keystone View 
Co. with negatives as late as 1908. 
The Whiting View Company 
began their business with less than 
300 different negatives but they 
soon expanded the offering of views 
as Ross Whiting returned from ex- 
tended trips to major tourist areas. 
William was in charge of the office 
which was located in the Bavaria 
Building in downtown Cincinnati. 
They soon found they had out- 
grown the cramped office and 
moved into a two-story building in 
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Whiting View Co. $206 “Approach to Agricultural Building, World's Fair, St. Louis, 


Mo.", 1904. 


Norwood, a Cincinnati suburb. It 
was a perfect combination with Wil- 
liam taking care of the business of 
manufacturing while Ross traveled 
throughout the midwest with teams 
of young men selling views. Ross 
took his stereo camera everywhere 
he traveled and was always adding 
new negatives. 

In 1900, Ross traveled to Washing- 
ton, D.C., New York City and Bos- 
ton. In March, 1900 he went to 
Cuba. August 27, he was on hand to 


photograph the G.A.R. Convention 
in Chicago. The winter of 1900, he 
made an extensive series of views of 
Niagara Falls after a heavy 
snowstorm. 

Ross returned to Washington, 
DC. in 1901 and expanded the 
Whiting View Company series of 
the Nation's Capital including interi- 


ors of the White House and the Li- 
brary of Congress. New York City 
was revisited and then Ross moved 
on to Buffalo to photograph the 
Pan-American Exposition. These 
views are all taken from outside the 
Main Entrance, probably because of 
the exclusive contract which B.W. 
Kilburn held with the Exposition 
officials. Ross missed photographing 
the Exposition but did find himself 
on hand to photograph the after- 
math of the assassination of Presi- 


Whiting View Co. $630 “Section of Penn. R.R. Tunnel under the Hudson River at N.Y. 


City, Exhibited at World's Fair, St. Louis, MO. 1904, Diameter 21 feet.” 
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dent William McKinley. He made 
views of the crowds waiting to see 
the body lying in state in Buffalo 
and then followed the entourage to 
Canton, Ohio to make a fine series 
of views of the funeral (See Stereo 
World, September/October 1981, p. 
11) 

Seeing the successful monopoly 
on stereo views obtained by B.W. 
Kilburn at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition in Buffalo, encouraged Ross 
Whiting to attempt a similar coup at 
the recently announced Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition to be held in St. 
Louis. Whiting began negotiations 
and was still trying to get exclusive 
rights when the Fair opened in 1904. 

James M. Davis (Kilburn View 
Co.), Bert Underwood, Hawley C. 
White and C.H. Graves also were at- 
tempting to get a contract. Finally 
the officials decided to open the Ex- 
position to all commercial pho- 
tographers, thus ending the 
precedent started by B.W. Kilburn 
back in 1892, when he signed a con- 
tract for exclusive rights for stereo 
views of the Columbian Exposition. 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion series is probably Ross Whit- 
ing’s best stereo work. Unlike most 
of the other photographers, Whiting 
took views of some of the more un- 
usual attractions on the Pike includ- 
ing Eskimos, Indians, “The Streets 
of Cairo,’ an elephant going down a 
waterslide, aborigines, etc. Ross 
made a view of a wedding in pro- 
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gress in a car of the Ferris Wheel 
high above the Fair. There are views 
of the major exhibits from the vari- 
ous states and foreign countries. All 
of the views show a great care in set- 
ting the camera to get the best 
stereoscopic perspective. Herbert 
recalled carrying the stepladder and 
other gear while helping Ross take 
views of the Exposition. 

Returning to Cincinnati, Ross and 
William soon had the first batches 
of St. Louis Exposition views ready 
for the salesmen. Knowing the stiff 
competition, William insisted on 
tight quality control. The hand- 
tinted views in this series are some 
of the best produced by any of the 
mass producers in this period. 

Unfortunately for the Whiting 
Brothers, the competition in 1904 
and 1905 was too great for them to 
match the huge sales forces of Key- 
stone View Company, Underwood 
and Underwood and H.C. White. 
This was the turning point for most 
of the smaller companies and in the 
next few years they were absorbed 
one by one by Keystone View 
Company. 

In 1905, Ross photographed Presi- 
dent Teddy Roosevelt's Inauguration 
and then traveled to Atlantic City to 
make a series of the famous Board- 
walk. But these new series could not 
stop the sagging sales. Ross made a 
nice series of the San Francisco 
Earthquake ruins and relief efforts 
in 1906. It is one of the better group- 


VINE STREET FROM FOURTH STREET 
CINCINNATI, ©, C 


ings of this disaster but low sales 
make them a rarity today. The last 
regular Whiting View Company se- 
ries was the Jamestown Exposition 
in 1907, but these views saw only 
limited sales and the brothers decid- 
ed to cease production of regular ste- 
reo views in 1908. 

While traveling, Ross had seen the 
possibilities of a stereo viewing ma- 
chine which could be sold to penny 
arcades, candy stores and confec- 
tionary shops. The Whiting 
Brothers designed and patented the 
Whiting “Sculptoscope.” The Whit- 
ing View Company was reorganized 
as The American Novelty Company 
in 1913. The metal drum-like view- 
ers were fitted with sets of standard- 
size color lithograph stereo views 
cut down and notched at top and 
bottom. By dropping a penny into a 
slot, the customer could see a series 
of twenty stereographs. An assem- 
bly line was set up on the second 
floor of the Norwood factory and 
by the Fall of 1913, Ross had sold 
dozens of the “Sculptoscopes.” The 
color lithographs were supplied by 
T.W. Ingersoll of St. Paul, Minneso- 
ta. Several sets of the Whiting pho- 
tographic views were republished as 
lithographic views, probably printed 
by Ingersoll. Keystone View Compa- 
ny supplied unmounted prints of a 
number of their views. These were 
trimmed and noted to fit the “Sculp- 
toscope” as well. Several models of 
the “Sculptoscope” were manufac- 


Whiting View Co. #12 “Vine Street from Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O.", c 1929, froma 
series cut and notched for the Whiting Sculptoscope. 


tured and were extremely popular 
throughout the 1920s and 1930s. 
Ross made a series of views of Cin- 
cinnati in the late 1920s which were 
notched for the “Sculptoscope.” 
These are the last known views 
made by the Whitings. The Whiting 
brothers kept a very high quality 
standard for the machines and 
offered follow-up and repair 
services. 

The Whiting brothers were al- 
ways close to their families and 
many family members appear in 
their stereo views. William, while 
selling views in Indianapolis back in 
1899, had met and married Tillie Si- 
mon but shortly afterward she died. 
In 1903, he married Stella Jane Hitz 
and in 1904 their first son, Richard 
John Whiting was born. William 
Hitz Whiting, the second son was 
born in 1906 followed by a third son 
Carson Ross Whiting in 1910. 
Richard Ross Whiting married Ida 
Josephine Brockman in 1905. They 
had one daughter, Josephine Mary 
who was born in 1907. Herbert 
Renaldo Whiting became a Method- 
ist minister in Cincinnati. He mar- 
ried Ethel Austin in 1915 and they 
had three children, Herbert Ross, 
Ethel Jean and Margaret Ann. 
Catherine Anna Mabel Whiting, the 
younger sister never married. 

Surprisingly, the Whiting 
brothers were still selling and repair- 
ing “Sculptoscopes” in 1943 when 
William Whiting passed away on 
October 23. Richard Ross Whiting 
followed almost exactly a year later 


A Whiting Sculptoscope from the author's collection, exhibited on its “home turf” in Cin- 
cinnati at the 1988 NSA Convention. 


when he died October 26, 1944. 
William's son Carson Ross Whiting 
remembers visiting the two-story 
factory where he had worked as a 
young man making “Sculptoscopes.” 
It was the winter of 1944, and with 
other family members they looked 
over what remained of the two 
brother's enterprise. They found a 
large box in the back of the main 
floor storage room. Inside were 
stacks and stacks of ‘card-mounted 
stereographs which had gone unsold 
when that part of business faded in 
1908. There were also several hand- 
held stereoscopes. Each person took 
a stereoscope and a handful of 
views. The box was closed and left 


Whiting’s “Magic Photo Album Educator” 
folding viewer came later than the 
Sculptoscope—perhaps as late as the 
1930's. The all metal viewer, burnished in 
a bronze finish, seems to have been a part 
of a short-lived effort at publishing a spe- 
cial series of views. Both the Sculptoscope 
and the Magic Photo Album are subjects 
worthy of more detailed coverage in future 
issues. 


to the new owners of the building. 
Several years ago the building was 
demolished to make way for a free- 
way. Probably in that large box were 
the negatives and possibly the early 
records of the company. The nega- 
tives are not in the Keystone-Mast 
Collection in California. A search of 
archives in Ohio and other parts of 
the United States has not turned up 
any evidence of the Whiting View 
Company other than copyright 
records in the Library of Congress. 
According to their files a catalogue 
was copyrighted but I have been un- 
able to locate a copy. 

Carson Ross Whiting, William’s 
son, took a job after World War II as 
a buyer with Montgomery Ward 
Company. In the late 1940s started 
his own company manufacturing 
pillows and bedding. The Whiting 
Manufacturing Company today has 
a large factory at Blue Ash, Ohio, 
just north of Cincinnati, where the 
Whiting family carries on the tradi- 
tion of selling a high quality 
product. oan 


My thanks to a man I never met, 
Herbert Renaldo Whiting, who 
passed away in 1936. His autobiogra- 
phy The Journey, was written in 
1934. It was published in an edition 
of only 15 copies in 1977 by his son 
Herbert Ross Whiting. From the nar- 
rative I was able to get a glimpse into 
the lives of the remarkable Whiting 
family. I am indebted to Carson Ross 
Whiting, Chairman of the Whiting 
Manufacturing Company who gra- ~ 
ciously permitted an interview during 
a busy selling season. It was a delight 
to see his eyes sparkle when I shared 
my collection of Whiting View Com- 
pany stereo views. My thanks also to 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Sharpless, 
Carson Ross Whiting’s son-in-law 
and daughter who supplied the pho- 
tos of the brothers in their early years 
plus clarification of some of the dates 
and locations. Finally, my thanks to 
the staff of the Library of Congress 
who permitted me access to the origi- 
nal copyright documents. 
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Stereo 
Drawing __ 


Part:2: 


Drawing Three Dimensional 
Circles, Cones and Cylinders 


n this second part of our series on 

3-D drawing we focus on circles 
in space and on geometric forms 
with circular or elliptical cross- 
sections. In addition we will discuss 
the conversion of anaglyph into ste- 
reo pair drawings. We assume that 
the reader has read and has access to 
Part 1 in which is discussed the con- 
struction of the three dimensional 
line and drawing of solids based 
upon it. Reference will often be 
made to Figure 1 of Part 1, the graph 
giving the relationship between the 
separation of corresponding points 
and the apparent elevation of their 
stereo point above the plane of the 
paper. Figures in Part 2 will be num- 
bered in sequence after those in Part 
1. Thus the first figure in Part 2 will 
be labeled Figure 10. Since Stereo 
World does not normally print in 
color we will continue to use a light 
line to represent cyan, a thicker line 
for red and the thickest for black. 


Circles Parallel to 
Plane of Paper 

One obvious way to draw a 3-D 
circle is to draw two circles of identi- 
cal radii, one in red on the left, the 
other in cyan directly to the right of 
it. Since every point on the circum- 
ference of one circle is exactly the 
same distance from its correspond- 
ing point on the other, the two, 
when viewed through anaglyph 
glasses, are perceived as one 3-D cir- 
cle floating above the plane of the 
paper and parallel to it. Figure 10 
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by Horst Hoyer 


shows three such sets of component 
circles with their centers approxi- 
mately 1, 2 and 3 cm. apart respec- 
tively. When this figure is drawn in 
red and cyan, inspection of it 
through the proper glasses will re- 


veal three circles at different heights. 


Some General Remarks 
About Stereo Circles 


Figure 10, however, is one of two 
special orientations of a circle in 
space. A circle is perceived as round 
only when its plane is perpendicular 
to the line of sight. Except for the 


second special case, when circles are 
seen as straight lines, they are nor- 
mally perceived as ellipses as they 
tilt towards the observer, out of the 
perpendicular position. The greater 
the tilt, the greater the eccentricity 
of the ellipse. The problem of draw- 
ing a 3-D circle with any desired 
orientation in space thus becomes 
that of drawing two component el- 
lipses so that they will be perceived 
as one stereo circle of the desired tilt 
and at the desired elevation. 


Fig. 10. Circles parallel to plane of paper. (All illustrations © Horst Hoyer 1988) 


We select as the reference position 
for our construction the circle per- 
pendicular to the line of sight, Fig- 
ure 11. According to our convention 
for Figure 1, Part 1, the circle is 
therefore also parallel to the plane of 
the paper. In this position the angle 
of tilt around any diameter of the 
circle is zero and therefore every 
point on the circumference is exactly 
the same height above the plane of 
the paper. In the tilted position this 
is no longer true. In general, the 
height of any point on the circum- 
ference will depend upon four 
factors: 


1. the elevation of the center of the 
circle. 

2. the radius of the circle. 

3. the circle’s angle of tilt. 

4. the position of the point relative 
to the axis of tilt. 


Figure 12 is provided as an aid for 
the construction of the 3-D circle. In 
it the last two factors are plotted 
along the y axis for different angles 
of tilt. The angular position, B, of 
the point relative to the axis of tilt is 
plotted along the x axis. Angular 
position is measured counter- 
clockwise along the circumference 
from the axis of tilt. Tilt is positive 
if towards the observer. 


Constructing the Stereo Circle 
We will illustrate the use of Figure 
12 by drawing a 3-D circle having a 
radius of 2.0 cm., with its center 5.0 
cm. above the plane of the paper 
and for a viewing distance of 40 cm. 
The plane of the circle will be tilted 
60 degrees out of the reference posi- 
tion. Any of the diameters of Figure 
11 could be used as that around 
which the circle is tilted. However in 
Part 3 of this series we will discuss 
the drawing of 3-D spheres and in 


A B 


Fig. 17. Stereo pair for circles parallel to paper. 


Fig. 11. The reference circle. 


preparation for this we select the di- 
ameter AB of Figure 11. The semi- 
circle to the left of AB will be tilted 
60 degree towards the observer and 
the angular position of any point on 
the circumference will be measured 
as angle B in the direction of the ar- 
row in the figure. 

We begin the construction by 
sketching, in pencil, an ellipse with 
the major axis of 4.0 cm. along AB 
and with a minor axis, the perpen- 
dicular bisector of AB, of 2.0 cm. 
For other angles of tilt the mathe- 
matically inclined can calculate the 
proper axial ratio from the angle of 


tilt; the artistic will instinctively 
sketch one with the correct ratio or 
else very close to it. If you belong to 
the majority of us who are neither 
great mathematicians nor great ar- 
tists, check with your local art sup- 
ply store. Most stock plastic 
templates for drawing ellipses of 
different sizes and axial ratios. Once 
you have drawn a satisfactory el- 
lipse, mark the diameter AB and 
then, with a protractor, divide the 
circumference into 30 degree inter- 
vals. Now refer to the 60 degree tilt 
line of Figure 12 and note the value 
of Factor for 0, 30, 60, . . . etc. to 
330 degrees. 

These values of Factor must be 
multiplied by 2.0, the radius of the 
circle, to give the elevation of each 
point relative to the center of the cir- 
cle. Since the center is 5.0 cm. above 
the plane this value must then be ad- 
ded to the above product. More suc- 
cinctly, the elevation, h, of each 
point on the circumference of the 
circle is given by equation 1. 


1. h=E+R x Factor 


Where E is the elevation of the 
center of the circle, R its radius, and 
Factor is a number determined from 
Figure 12. Figure 1 from Part 1 can 
then be used to convert these values 
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of h into s, the separation of the cor- 
responding points. Table 2 tabulates 
the values of h and s you should 
have obtained for a viewing distance 
of 40 cm. 

Now return to the sketch of the el- 
lipse. Zero angle is at A on the axis 
of tilt. Place two corresponding 
points 0.93 cm. apart (or as close to 
this as you can measure), the red 
point 0.46 cm. to the left of A, the 
cyan the same distance to the right. 
Continue in this manner counter- 
clockwise around the circle (in the 
direction of the arrow in Figure 11), 
placing corresponding points at 30 
degree intervals, the separation dis- 
tances being given by the values in 
Table 1. Connect all red and cyan 
points in smooth red and cyan 
curves. If you feel that you need 
more points in order to draw better 
smooth curves just add more angles 


1.0 


0.2 


pe es la eee | 


-0.4 


-1.0 
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Fig. 13. The 3-D circle. 


to Table 1 and calculate the addi- 

tional separations. After erasing the 
original ellipse your drawing should 
resemble Figure 13, keeping in mind 


Angle 6 in Degrees 


Fig. 12. Factor values for drawing the stereo circle. 
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that the lighter line represents cyan 
and the heavier red. 

You can draw 3-D circles with 
other orientations in space by select- 
ing diameters other than AB for the 
axis of tilt. This axis will then be- 
come the major axis of your ellipse 
and the diameter perpendicular to it 
will be the minor axis. Try drawing 
circles, or only portions of circles, of 
different radii, different orientations 
and different elevations. 


Conical Forms 


Conical and cylindrical shapes can 
be readily constructed once the abil- 
ity to draw 3-D circles has been ac- 
quired. To convert the circle of 
Figure 13 into a 3-D cone first decide 
where the apex of the cone should 
lie. If above the circle then part of 
the circle will be hidden by the cone; 
if beneath it, then either a solid bot- 
tom or part of the inside of a hollow 
cone will be visible. Since the latter 
is both more interesting and more 
instructive, we will draw a hollow 
cone with the apex in the plane of 
the paper. Because the elevation of 
the apex is zero, the corresponding 


. 18. Stereo pair for 3-D circle. 


points for it will coincide. 

The first stage of the drawing is 
shown in Figure 14. At 30 degree in- 
tervals along the circumference of 
the red circle, red lines have been 
drawn to point P, the apex. Those 
along the inside of the cone are only 
visible for a short distance. The 
problem now is to draw the correct 
component lines from the cyan cir- 
cle to the apex. Recall that cor- 
responding points must be in an 
exact left to right relationship to 
each other. We can therefore find 
the starting point for each line on 
the cyan circle from the starting 
point of each red line on the red cir- 
cle by moving horizontally to the 
right until we intersect the cyan cir- 
cle. These intersections are the 
desired starting points. From these 
points we draw cyan lines to the 
apex to establish the outside of the 
cone. The starting and ending points 
for the cyan lines defining the inside 
surface can be found in a similar 
manner. Merely locate the starting 
and ending points for each of the 
red lines and then move horizontally 
to the right until you intersect the 
cyan circle. The resulting 3-D cone 
is shown in Figure 15. Because some 
of the thick solid lines mask the 
thinner ones, they are here drawn as 
thick dashed lines. 


Cylindrical Forms 

Drawing cylindrical shapes is 
only slightly more complicated than 
drawing conical ones. Rather than 
drawing just another cylinder we 
will, in our example, draw a cylin- 
drical conduit, half of the inside of a 
pipe. Furthermore, instead of a pipe 
of uniform cross-section, ours will 
start as a semicircle of 1.0 cm. radi- 
us at an elevation of 5.0 cm. and end 


as one of 2.0 cm. radius, 10.0 cm. 
above the plane of the paper. We as- 
sume that the ends of the conduit lie 
in planes perpendicular to the line of 
sight. They are therefore circular 
rather than elliptical. Figure 1 of 


Fig. 14. First stage. Drawing the 3-D cone. 


Part 1 requires that for elevations of 
5.0 and 10.0 cm. and for a viewing 
distance of 40 cm. the two sets of 
component semicircles be 0.93 and 
2.17 cm. apart, respectively. 

Refer back to the first example 
and draw two sets of circles parallel 
to the plane of the paper. Space the 
two sets a reasonable distance apart 
for the conduit. The first set will 
consist of two component circles of 
radii 1.0 cm. and 0.93 cm. separa- 
tion and the second of 2.0 cm. radii 
and 2.17 cm. apart. Erase the upper 
half of each circle. 

Draw lines connecting the two red 
semicircles. In the example of Figure 
16 these lines are spaced 30 degrees 
apart on the semicircle. The eye is a 
good judge of spacing but you may 
feel more comfortable using a pro- 
tractor. Now note the points of in- 
tersection of each red line with the 


Se 
AN 


Fig. 19. Stereo pair drawing for a 3-D cone. 
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Fig. 15. The 3-D cone. 


red semicircles and, moving 
horizontally to the right in a manner 
exactly identical with that used for 
the cone, determine the correspond- 
ing points for the intersections on 
the cyan semicircles. Finally join 
these corresponding points in cyan. 
Your drawing should resemble Fig- 
ure 16. Because some of the thick 
solid lines again mask some of the 
thinner ones, they are drawn as 
thick dashed lines. 

Now that you know how to draw 
cones and cylinders why not try 
combining them with each other or 
with the linear forms of Part 1? Try 
constructing a vase which starts out 
at the top as a straight and narrow 
cylinder and which then flairs out 
into a truncated conical shape. Try 
drawing a wine glass or a coffee 
mug. Or start by drawing an ordi- 
nary cone and a simple cylinder 
resting on the plane of the paper and 
extending up above it. 


Converting Anaglyph into 
Stereo Pair Drawings 

When you decide to redraw your 
anaglyph drawings as stereo pairs, 
keep in mind one basic principle. 
For the anaglyph, the left eye sees 
only the cyan drawing through the 
red filter while the right eye sees 
only the red drawing through the 
cyan filter. This drawing to eye rela- 
tionship must be preserved for the 
stereo pair drawing. The anaglyph 
must therefore be redrawn and it 
will probably also be necessary to 
reduce it to a convenient size for 
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stereo pair viewing. 

First draw a square border around 
the anaglyph. Trace the red drawing 
and border and redraw both on an- 
other sheet of paper in black pencil. 
Now trace the cyan drawing and the 
border and redraw both, also in 
black, directly to the left of the first. 


Fig. 16. A cylindrical conduit. 


The right edge of the border for 
what had been the cyan drawing 
must coincide with the left edge bor- 
der for what had been the red draw- 
ing. Furthermore, the tops and 
bottoms of the two borders must be 
in line and continuous. Then reduce 
the resulting drawing to a con- 
venient size for stereo pair viewing. 
I use a 6 by 12 cm. size but you can 
adjust these dimensions to best fit 
your stereo viewer. Many photo 
duplicating stores are equipped to 
reduce or enlarge drawings to any 
desired size. 


Concluding Remarks 

In the examples for the 3-D cone 
and cylinder, the component lines 
are spaced 30 degrees apart. Experi- 
ment by using different spacings! 
You may wish to indicate shading by 
having the lines on one side closer 
together than on the other. The 
closer the lines are, the more solid 
the drawing will appear. Find out 
what happens when the lines blend 
together into a continuum. 

One advantage of stereo pair 
drawings over anaglyphs is that they 
can be produced in color. It is of 
course necessary that corresponding 


parts of each component drawing be 
of the same color. You may wish to 
experiment by coloring some of the 
stereo pair drawings of this and the 
previous article. Start by applying 
one color to the inside, and another 
to the outside, of the stereo cone. Or 
use a different color on each side of 
the figures in the previous article. 
Or make a multicolored cone by 
drawing each set of component lines 
in a different color. Have fun! 

The third and last article in this 
series will discuss a procedure for 
drawing spheres of any desired radii 
and at any elevation above the plane 
of the paper. In addition it will con- 
tain a discussion of the preparation 
and use of the stereo grid, a proce- 


Fig. 20. Stereo pair drawing for a 3-D conduit. 


dure which permits the artist to 
decorate the surface of the 3-D ob- 


ject which he or she has drawn. om 


LETTERS conicued rom pase 3) 


Octopus on Beach; etc. Last names 
of five photographers are known 
who did take photographs during 
this period of time: Howatt, Cary, 
Burns, Kettle and Van Horn. 

3) During 1881, large fossil foot- 
prints were found in the quarry of 
the Nevada State Prison at Carson 
City. First identified as those of the 
sandal prints of a prehistoric man; 
later correctly identified as those of 
the giant sloths. Many flat photo- 
graphs have survived, but stereo 
photographs were also taken and 
shown at the San Francisco Acade- 
my of Science in August, 1882. The 
1906 earthquake destroyed the early 
records and photographs of this so- 
ciety. Possible stereophotographs 
may have been printed and dis- 
tributed nationwide. 

Inquiries to many historical socie- 
ties have revealed that they do not 
have any stereophotographs in their 
files of the above. This leaves the re- 
mote possibility that collectors may 
be the only individuals who possess 
any surviving stereophotographs. I 
am interested in acquiring copies of 
any of the above stereophotographs. 

Gary S. Mangiacopra 
7 Arlmont St. 
Milford, CT 06460 


More on New York Stereo 

Jeffrey Richman’s article on early 
stereoviews of New York City is wel- 
come, if only because it offers 


documentary proof that Stacy was 
still active in the United States in 
1866, and, perhaps, 1867. This ex- 
plains the Central Park views on red 
card mounts with his imprint. 

There are catalogs of Geo. W. 
Thorne in existence which show that 
he sold Stacy’s views as his own, 
and many of the stereos which we 
know come from Stacy negatives 
can be found with Thorne’s numbers 
and titles in manuscript on their 
backs with no attribution to Stacy. 
So it seems safe to assume that 
Thorne at some point acquired a 
proprietary interest in the negatives. 
Later on, some of the Stacy N.Y.C. 
negatives, if not all, were still being 
printed up for release on P.F. Weil 
mounts. This indicates another 
transfer of ownership. 

It is a mistake to attribute all of 
Thorne’s output to Stacy negatives. 
His view of the Lincoln funeral 
catafalque, as one example, is from 
a Gurney original. Thorne, like 
many other publishers, including 
the Anthony firm, picked up nega- 
tives from more than one source to 
swell his catalog. 

Mr. Richman’s information on 
Alfred J. Fisher is important. Most 
of the Fisher views of N.Y. City, if 
not all, are Anthony prints on his 
mounts. So he obviously was acting 
as a kind of distributor for the An- 
thony firm. Henry Ropes & Co. 
preceded Fisher in the same role, but 


also published some entirely sepa- 
rate groups of stereos on its own. 

One firm not mentioned in the ar- 
ticle, Holmes, should be noted. It 
actually photographed some 
avenues block by block in the late 
1860's, as well as many individual 
subjects. Unfortunately, no sizeable 
run of its output seems to have 
survived. 

And, of course, “visiting firemen” 
like Franklin White, Niagara’s Bab- 
bitt, and many others, took some of 
the most important stereoscopic 
views we have of New York between 
1860 and 1880. The Civil War views 
by Babbitt are particularly impor- 
tant. (The glass Civil War view in 
this year’s NSA auction almost cer- 
tainly was by Babbitt.) 

Thomas Roche was an indepen- 
dent stereo photographer before he 
entered the employ of the Anthony 
firm. That is why he was given a 
credit line on his 1863 Central Park 
stereos by the Anthonys. Unless 
someone has proof to the contrary, 
we should assume that this series 
was his first work for the firm. The 
belief that he did other, earlier nega- 
tives for the firm comes from what 
was apparently a leap in the dark by 
one of the first writers on the history 
of stereo. It was picked up as fact by 
later writers. 

Fred Lightfoot 
Greenport, NY 
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Seneca Falls 
Views Sought 


I am hoping that your member- 
ship may be of help in locating pho- 
tographs that no one else has been 
able to come up with. 

Seneca Falls was the site of the 
1848 Women’s Rights Convention 
and now houses the Women’s Rights 
National Historical Park and the 
National Women’s Hall of Fame. 
Over the past few years the Histori- 
cal Park has purchased several sig- 
nificant buildings and incorporated 
them into its program. One of these, 
the Wesleyan Chapel (or Church), 
was the location of the above men- 
tioned convention. Unfortunately, 
over the years the building suffered 
fire and remodeling to an extent that 
it is quite a different building now. 
Among other things, it has since 
been an opera house, automobile 
dealership and most recently and 
ironically a Laundromat. 

About a year ago the Park held a 
design contest for the rework of the 


| building and surrounding area for 
visitors. An extensive search 
produced only one picture which in- 
cluded just the roof of the original 
church from a distance so the 
designers had little to work with. 
We were pleased to see that the win- 
ners of the contest were two young 
women from the Harvard graduate 
school but their design as all of the 
others was rather abstract because 
of lack of information. 

I have just come across a partial 
set of stereo ‘Views of Seneca Falls 
and Vicinity” published by A. Par- 
ker, no date. On the back of these is 
a listing of 36 views among which is 


not in the group I found. As two of 
the other church views are excellent 
exterior views I would hope that 
that of the Wesleyan Church is simi- 
lar. From my knowledge of your 
membership I have high hopes that 
| one or more members could well 
have the desired photograph. 

The cards I have access to are 7 by 

| 4 inches, orange on front with two 


the Wesleyan Church, unfortunately 


| 
| 
] 


sepia prints three and three-eighths 


| by three and one-half inches. The 


backs are pink with black printing. 
It is stated that “the subject on the 
card is underlined,” but not all the 
cards are so marked. There are six 
churches listed in all. There, of 
course, may be views by others. 

Robert L. Pfeiff 

140 Stevenson St. 

Seneca Falls, NY 13148 


The Oregon 


I am interested to learn if any 
member of the NSA can tell me how 
many stereo cards are known of the 
Battleship “Oregon.” In recent time, 
I have become a collector of Battle- 
ship “Oregon” ephemera, and would 
like to add to my modest collection 
(3) thus far - of stereo cards. Any in- 
formation will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Kenn Hess 
5010 SE 30th Ave. #81 
Portland, OR 97202 oan 


Come to Portland for four days of stereo’ past, present and future 
af the 15th annual NSA Convention and Trade Fair. 


Trade Fair 


3-D 
Programs 


Exhibits 


Celebrate the 50th anniversary of the View-Master with a plant four and ceremony with company “old timers.” 
A stereographic excursion up the Columbia River Gorge in the footsteps of C. £. Watkins is planned as a special option for those who can’t resist a fifth day! 


Friday, Satu 


rday, Sunday and Monday, August 4 through 7, 1989 


af the Red Lion Inn Lloyd Center, 1000 NE Multnomah, Portland. 
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Watch for inserts in a coming issue. 


A TREASURE CHEST 


OF RARE 3-D 
DISCOVERIES 
By Ron Labbe 


Ithough we've seen the Camera 

Chief before, (May-Jun SW 
‘77, pg. 36) it’s certainly worth an- 
other look. Nine stereo images are 
ona “Colorscope” card (a 3-D Treas- 
ure itself . . . like a Tru-Vue card ex- 
cept the transparencies are vertically 
continuous). Mine features Mother 
Goose cartoons. The workings are 
completely mechanical except for 
the light. A penny locks the drum 
which moves one image per push of 
the plunger- the light is on about 
one second per view. After the 9 im- 
ages, the penny drops to the bottom 
and the drum springs back ready for 
the next coin. Although image align- 
ment is nearly impossible, the ma- 
chine still works well. Note that the 
viewer itself is a modified 
Colorscope! oan 


THE SOCIETY 


(Continued from page 11) 


mat, why not join in with us in this 
adventure and share your enjoy- 
ment with others of similar interests. 
Contact the Corresponding Secre- 
tary now (Jack Cavender, 1677 Dor- 
sey Avenue, Suite C, East Point, 
GA, 30344). Lifelong friendships are 
a by-product of the Stereoscopic 
Society. 


Changes 

It has become necessary to divide 
the duties of the Corresponding 
Secretary due to the growth of the 
Society. Judy Proffitt has agreed to 
serve as Supplies Secretary and all 
requests for folio envelopes (and 
other supplies) should go directly to 


3-D Treasures 
Camera Chief 


her (Judy Proffitt, 4118 Roundtree 
Rd., Richmond, VA, 23229). Re- 
quests directed elsewhere will only 
cause delay. 

Jack Cavender is still the person 
to contact regarding membership or 
other matters involving correspon- 
dence with the Society. 


Nancy Sobottka has agreed to 
edit the Viewsletter and members 
will be hearing from her regularly 
beginning with the October issue. 
News items and announcements 
should be sent directly to her 
(Nancy Sobottka, 1234 Phelps, Red 
Wing, MN, 55066.) oan 
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‘89 ISU Congress - 
May 27 to June 4 


Precise information and registra- 
tion forms for the 1989 International 
Stereoscopic Union Congress in Ger- 
many arrived too late to run in the 
Sept./Oct. Stereo World. In addi- 
tion, the deadline listed in the four 
page form for advance registration 
was October 31! 

Anyone wishing to arrange for 
late registration and payment of fees 
should contact ISU President Karl 
H. Hatle DGPh, Theodor-Huerth- 
Str. 3, 5000 Koln 21, Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. The ‘89 Congress 
will be a complex and ambitious un- 
dertaking involving three days of 
tours in and around Berlin followed 
by a day of travel to the Frank- 
furt/Mainz/Neu-Isenburg area 
where the next four days will be 
spent at the congress center for ste- 
reo programs and sales. Fees for 
travel, food and lodging for the en- 
tire nine days come to about DMK 
1,289, but options for attending 
only the programs are available for 
under DMK 500. omg 
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THE 
RED WING 
VIEWER... 


$89 shipped, with stand 


offers you 
meticulous design and 


craftsmanship, 


handsplit glass lenses, 


WELCH VILLAGE 
WOODWORKING 
Rt. 2, Box 18 
Welch, MN 55089 
(612)388-5304 


(MN residents add 
$5.16 Sales Tax.) 


polished walnut, a 
larger-than- eyeglasses 
hood, 
durability. 


leather and 


=——Z— 


SMART TECO-NIMSLOS'_ GET 36 SLIDE-PAIRS 


New Camera $127, or yours Educated for $63. 
6”, 12”, 30” Macros $29 ea., Flash $16, Case $8. 
rom 4 | 


i . YP 


Technical Enterprises (714) 644-9500 
1401 Bonnie Doone, Corona Del Mar, CA 92625 


A LISTING 
OF COMING 
EVENTS 


January 15-29 (NY) 


A series of events will celebrate the 


grand opening of the new Study 


Center at the International Museum 
of Photography /George Eastman 
House, Rochester NY. Write to them 
at 900 East Ave. Rochester, NY 
14607 or call 716-271-3361. (See SW 
July/ Aug. ‘88, inside cover.) 


January 15 (FL) 
Sarasota Camera Show and Sale, 
Holiday Inn-Bradenton Airport 
(marina) Sarasota, FL. Contact Pho- 
torama USA, 20219 Mack Ave., 
Grosse Pointe Woods, MI 48236. 
Call 313-884-2242. 


January 21 (CA) 
9th LaMirada Camera Show & Sale, 


| Gateway Holiday Inn, 14299 Fire- 
| stone Blvd., LaMirada, CA. Contact 


Photorama USA, 20219 Mack Ave., 


| Grosse Pointe Woods, MI 48236. 


Call 313-884-2242. 


Calendar 


January 21 (FL) 
Orlando Camera Show & Sale, 
Howard Johnson, 5905 Kirkman 
Rd., Orlando, FL. Contact Photo- 


| rama USA, 20219 Mack Ave., 


Grosse Pointe Woods, MI 48236. 
Call 313-884-2243. 


January 22 (CA) 
8th Annual Santa Barbara Camera 
Show & Sale, Earl Warren Show- 
grounds, Highway 101 at Las Positas 
Rd., Santa Barbara, CA. Call 
714-786-8183. 


January 22 (FL) 
Metro Miami Camera Show & Sale, 
Howard Johnson's 2096 NE 2nd St., 
Deerfield Beach, FL. Contact Photo- 
rama USA, 20219 Mack Ave., 
Grosse Pointe Woods, MI 48236. 
Call 313-884-2242. 


| January 28, 29 


| cienda Hotel/Casino, 3950 Las Ve- 


(NV) 
5th Las Vegas Photo Trade Fair, Ha- 


gas Blvd. S, Las Vegas, NV. Contact 
Sam Vinegar, 20219 Mack Ave., 
Grosse Pointe Woods, MI 48236. 
Call 313-884-2242. 


January 29 (CA) 
Buena Park Camera Swap Meet, Se- 
quoia Club, 7530 Orangethorpe 
Ave., Buena Park, CA. Call 
714-786-8183 or 786-6644. 


February 11, 12 (FL) | 
Florida Photocollector’s 13th Annu- | 
al Camera & Photographic Show, 
North Miami Armory, 13250 NE 8th 
Ave., North Miami, FL. Contact 
Florida PhotoCollectors, Box 15224, 
Plantation, FL 33318. Call 
305-473-1596. 


VIEW-MASTER 
AUCTIONS 


Auction #1—Ending January 19. Includes 125 Tru-Wues (advertising, 
color, monochromes and cards), 150 VM Scenics, 27 Expo and World's 
Fairs (incl. Oregon and Seattle!), 33 Belgium Singles, DR-1, WFs, etc. 


Auction #2—Ending February 16. With 6 unusual viewers, 120 VM 
3-Pks plus 46 Belgium 3-Packs, 21 Gold Centers, 128 Hand-Lettered, 
18 Advertising reels, 42 A-B-C’s, 40 SP’s, 20 RP’s, and more! 


Call or send a S.A.S.E. today! 


Harry Poster * PO. Box 1883 * South Hackensack, NJ» O7606 » (201) 794-9606 
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BUY, SELL, OR 
TRADE IT HERE 


Classified 


For Sale 


GANGED OLYMPUS SLRS — 2 ea. OMPC 
bodies, 2 ea 50mm fil. 8 Olympus Zuiko 
lenses, 2 ea 24 volt solenoids. Horiz. or vert. 
configuration. Standard or hyper stereo. Ac- 
cessories. $470.00 ppd; 1939 World’s Fair 
Rogers & Rogers boxed set of 99 stereo 
views wiviewer, $50.00 ppd.; Assorted stereo 
stuff, slide pair viewer, stereo drawing book, 
wiperspective charts, Realist heat seal 
mounts, View-Master wireels, all for $30.00 
ppd. Miles O’Donnol, 1400 West Dittemore, 
Gosport, IN. 47433, (812) 876-3981. 


VIEW-MASTER from United States and Eu- 
rope. 1988 Catalog $1.00. Disney, Showtime, 
Religious, Special Subjects, U.S. and Foreign 
Travel. Many discontinued packets still avail- 
able. Worldwide Slides, 7427-NSA Washburn 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, MN. 55423. 


3-D DEMO VIDEO TAPE, over/under process, 
use your own prism glasses, viewing device 
not supplied. Exciting scenes of California 
coast, Golden Gate Park, Parades, Jugglers, 
etc. 15 minutes, VHS only. $20., includes ship- 
ping. Robert DeVee, 1212 Campus Dr., Ber- 
keley, CA. 94708. 


NEW BOOK! THE STEREOSCOPIC NUDE 
1850-1930 by Serge Nazarieff, (1987). 160 
pages, 214 mostly color stereo photos, with 
viewer. $42.50 postpaid, check with order. 
Available from Fred & Elizabeth Pajerski, 225 
W. 25th St., New York, N.Y. 10001, (212) 
255-6501. Available from Russell Norton, PO. 
Box 1070, New Haven, CT. 06504, (203) 
562-7800. 


WHITING’S SCULPTOSCOPE, coin-op 3-D 
viewer, upright nickel-plated model (some 
plating worn off), Exc. working condition with 
about 100 additional views in box. $500 plus 
$20. shipping. Other antique viewers in stock 
for sale or trade. Bryan W. Ginns, 152 East 
84th St., New York, NY. 10028, (212) 744-2177. 


STEREO SLIDES or cards to VHS or Beta! 
(2-D). Your music or ours, if desired. For infor- 
mation send stamped, addressed envelope 
to Paul Milligan, 508 La Cima Circle, Gallup, 
NM 87301, (505) 722-5831. 


300 KEYSTONE worldwide stereo views from 
estate. Priced to sell. Varying condition, vary- 
ing prices. Most under $1. For list send 
stamp. Richard Orr, 6506 Western Ave., Oma- 
ha, NE. 68132. 


NEW REALIST aluminum mounts $12.95/100. 
Slide glass $14.95/100. 1960s realist/glass 
mounted slides 30¢. Realist cases, accesso- 
ries, slide cabinets, books, etc. Send Cana- 
dian SASE or 50¢ for list. Drew, 1740 Haultain, 
Victoria, BC., Canada V8R 2L2. 


U. AND U. BOXED SETS , excellent con., 
USA, India, Egypt, Italy, Palestine, others, plus 
partial sets and many individual cards, 
Keystone, Webster, Littleton, Century, etc. 
Send SASE for complete list and prices, B. 
Gould, 4139 E. Colter Street, Phoenix, AZ. 
85018. 

BOOK: “The Siege of Port Arthur” - Rus- 
solJapanese war in 3-D. $25 incl. airmail 
postage. Ron Blum, 2 Hussey Av., Oaklands 
Pk., S.A. 5046 Australia. 


PROFESSIONAL darkroom equipment 
bought, sold and traded. Inquiries write: Ar- 
row, PO. Box 61000, Tucson, AZ. 85751 or call 
(602) 298-6611. 


FREE! 3-D CATALOG of 3-D books, slide 
viewers and stereoscopes, 3-D slide mounts 
and other 3-D accessories. Send postcard 
with name and address, or call us; Reel 3-D 
Enterprises, Inc., PO. Box 2368, Culver City, 
CA. 90231 USA, phone (213) 837-2368. 


OVER 50 VIEW-MASTER REELS in cases 
with descriptive scripts; Daniel Boone, Coro- 
nation of Elizabeth II, Atlantic City in 1950s, 
Hopalong Cassidy, U.S. scenes, Religious 
subjects. Write for list to M. Elliott, 515 E. 
Godfrey, Phila, PA. 19120. 


As part of their membership, NSA members are 
offered free use of classified advertising. Mem- 
bers may use 100 words per year, divided into 
three ads with a maximum of 35 words per ad. 
Additional words and additional ads may be in- 
serted at the rate of 20¢ per word. Please include 
payments with ads. We can not provide billings. 


Columbus, OH. 43214, or call (419) 927-2930. A 
rate sheet for display ads is available upon re- 
quest. Please send a SASE. 
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Trade “ 


VERMONT VIEWS, and 1500 other selected 
stereo views in stock. Will trade only for 
Maine flat mount views—any subject or con- 
dition. Write or call for details: Blaine E. 
Bryant, 864 Bridgton Rd., Westbrook, ME. 
04092, (207) 854-4470. 
STEREOSCOPIC ATLAS of Human Anatomy 
(View-Master) section 1 & 2, trade for sec- 
tions 4 & 5 or will purchase sections 4 & 5 
outright. George Skelly, 1850 Avenida Estudi- 
ante, Rancho Palos Verdes, CA. 90732, (213) 
514-0805. 


TRADE, BUY AND SELL: Card mounted 
views. (Australian, Canadian and British 
stereo or carte-de-visite items particularly 
wanted). David Hooper, 36 Flag Lane N., 
Chester CH2 1LE, England, UK 


Wanted 


REALIST EQUIPMENT and accessories, 
such as Steinhiel WA Adapter, slide bars, 
trick photo apparatus, etc. | will pay more 
than a dealer. Raymond Zukowski, 4 Woods 
Ave., Worcester, MA. 01606. 


BROWNIE STEREOSCOPE, made by East- 
man Kodak Co., and the instruction leaflet. 
Reed P. Berry, 381 North Kenter Ave., Los An- 
geles, CA. 90049. 


EXAMPLES of macro photography (especial- 
ly flowers) taken with a stereo attachment on 
a35mm camera-leading to identification and 
purchase of a stereo attachment. Doug 
Smith, 385 Allison Rd., Murfreesboro, TN. 
37130. 


CONTAX RF CAMERAS, ACCESSORIES 
needed, including stereo attachments, 
wrecks, parts cameras, stuff you don’t want. 
Also looking for stereo projector in OK shape 
(usable, but not a beauty) for a reasonable 
price. W.R. Winter, 3 High St., Mt. Kisco, NY. 
10549, (914) 241-1653. 

MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES (3%" x 4") of 
Jacksonville, Florida and area. If you have or 
know of any, please contact Clement Slade, 
Apt. # 159, 7061 Old Kings Rd. So., Jackson- 
ville, FL. 32217. 


and boxed sets sought. Send description 
and price to Ron Basci, 59 Pineapple Street, 
Brooklyn, NY. 11201. 


LEBANON AND THE NEAR EAST, top prices 
paid for glass, negatives and positives, stereo 
views, Cabinet portraits, CDVs and large pho- 
tographs. Julie Khoury Martin, 101W 57th St., 
New York, NY. 10019. 

COLLECT, TRADE, BUY & SELL: 19th Centu- 
ry images (Cased, stereo, CDV, Cabinet & 
large paper). Bill Lee, 5730 S. 1300E, Salt Lake 
City, UT. 84121. Specialities: Western, 
Locomotives, photographers, Indians, Min- 
ing, J. Carbutt, Expeditions, ships, Utah & Oc- 
cupational. 


USA NUMNISMATIC Coin & Banknote stereo 
views wanted! Views showing US Mint coin- 
ing operations, Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Dahlonega (Georgia), Carson 
City, US Banknote engraving or production, 
or anything US Coin related wanted, espe- 
cially seeking Underwood & Underwood ser- 
ies circa 1904 showing Philadelphia Mint 
operations. Send stereos for my approval, 
priced - no “make offers” accepted, or send 
photocopy with condition & price noted. 
Same day reply assured. David M. Sundman, 
President, Littleton Coin Co., 253 Union St., 
Littleton, N.H. 03561, Phone (603) 444-5386. 


FLORIDA STEREOS of historical value, espe- 
cially Tallahassee, Tampa and Gainesville. 
Price and describe or send on approval; 
highest prices paid for pre-1890 views. No St. 
Augustine. Hendriksen, PO. Box 21153, 
Kennedy Space Center, FL. 32815. 


MUYBRIDGE VIEWS. Top prices paid. Also 
Michigan and mining - the 3 Ms. Many views 
available for trade. Leonard Walle, 49525 W. 
Seven Mile, Northville, Ml. 48167, (313) 
348-9145. 


STEREO VIEWS WISCONSIN from cities of 
Waukesha, Templeton, Milwaukee, Pewau- 
kee, Oconomowoc. Send Xerox copies to 
Rick Tyler, 336 Williams St., Waukesha, WI. 
53186. 


Wanted ae 


ILLINOIS AND MISSOURI stereo views. 
Please describe and price or send on ap- 
proval. Can use most Illinois views except 
Chicago. Especially want views of Quincy, II- 
linois. Philip Germann, Box 195, Quincy, IL. 
62306 


Wanted 


Wanted 


REALIST MACRO, Sputnik, Busch F40 and 
Viewer, Tri-Delta Prism Stereo and viewer, 
View-Master film inserter. Please quote price 
including sea parcel postage. Japan 3-D Club, 
clo Saji, 467 Imaiminamicho, Nakahara-Ku, 
Kawasaki, Kanagawa 211, Japan. 


TEXAS STEREOS WANTED. Also cabinet 
views, etc. San Antonio especially, but other 
Texas views also needed. Will buy or trade. 
Robin Stanford, 10615 Tarrington, Houston, 
TX. 77024. 

J.J. HAWES & Southworth & Hawes & all 
traveling photographers. All formats. Send 
photostats and wants to Ken Appollo, 2415 
NW Lovejoy, Portland, OR. 97210. 


SHAKER PEOPLE.Please send photocopy 
with price. Richard Brooker, 450 East 84th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10028. 


BOXED SETS & lace makers any format. Ron 
Blum, 2 Hussey Ave., Oaklands Pk., S.A. 5046 
Australia. 


ZEISS STERITAR B 3-D bayonette stereo at- 
tachment for Contaflex IV. James N. Castle, 
1827 32nd Avenue, San Francisco, CA. 94122, 
(415) 731-5307. 


DAKOTA TERRITORY VIEWS: | need them - 
others just want them. Brian Bade, 6 Fairway 
Circle, Sioux Falls, S.D. 57103, (605) 336-8385. 
STEREOGRAPHS, photos, post cards, etc. of 
Dakota Territory, No. Dak. or So. Dak., Am col- 
lecting and using for photo book research. 
Robt. Kolbe, 1301 So. Duluth, Sioux Falls, So. 
Dak. 57105. 


VIEW-MASTER projector S-1, Viewers Type A 
& B, Reels No. 435 ABC & all American reels, 
booksets: Mushrooms, Wildflowers. Have 
reels for trade or sale. Roger Vits, Leuven- 
sesteenweg, 400 B-3370 Boutersem, 
Belgium. 


PATENT OFFICE - all images & early patent 
items, trade information even if yours not for 
sale, please send photocopy, Jim Davie, 
13724 Langstone Dr., Woodbridge, VA. 22193, 
Patent & Trademark Office (703) 557-2734, 
evenings (703) 590-5272. 


PITTSBURGH, Allegheny City, Allegheny, Pa, 
steel mills, steel making, highest prices paid. 
M. Chikiris, 530 E. Ohio St., Pittsburgh, PA. 
15212, (412) 322-7207. 


3-D LENTICULAR PRINTS, negs, 8 x 10& 
larger of nature scenes, wildlife, historical 
shots, and also movie posters and movie 
promotional shots of 1950s to present in 3-D 
Lenticular. Write to - T. Rando, 1111 Loxahatch- 
ee Dr. #l, West Palm Beach, FL. 21, 33409. 


STEREO Self-transporting printing frame for 
the folding Stereo Kodak, Model No. 1, made 
by Eastman Kodak Co., and the instruction 
pamphlet. Reed P. Berry, 381 North Kenter 
Ave., Los Angeles, CA. 90049. 


BOXED SET OF HOLLAND (not Belgium). 
Please quote conditon, how many cards and 
price. Wim Van Leussen, Prins Hendrikstr. 61, 
7571 BS Oldenzcial, Netherlands. 


GREECE stereo views to start a collection. 
Send description, price to George Themelis, 
914 Crain St. #3, Evanston, IL. 60202. 


EARLY STEREO VIEWS with astronomical 


motifs, Planets, Comets, instruments, etc. 
Thomas Sandberg, Ostra Storg 25, 69400 
Hallsberg, Sweden. 


HISTORIC PHOTOGRAPHS of Melanesia, 
Micronesia and Polynesia sought by the 
Field Museum of Natural History to be used 
in new South Pacific Exhibit. Special interest 
in canoes, but all subjects needed. Contact 
John Paterson (312) 922-9410 ex. #401, Exhibit 
Development, Roosevelt Road at Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, IL. 60605-2496. 


For all standard 
Realist 3D stereo slides. 
Glass or cardboard 
mounted. Folds flat, 
weighs only 1 oz. 
Prepaid minimum order 
$10.00. Add $1.00 for 
shipping and handling. 
FREE CATALOG AVAILABLE. 
TO ORDER CALL TOLL FREE 
800-223-6694 / 


MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED. 
MINIMUM ORDER $20.00 


PRECISION FOLDING STEREO VIEWER 


Gr! 


jE -_-_ "aa J 


ARCHIVAL SLEEVES: clear 2.5 mil Polypropylene 


CDV (3%'"x4%") 

CDV POLYESTER 2-mil 
POSTCARD (3%"x5%"') 
4" x 5" 

STEREO (3%"x7") 
STEREO POLYESTER 
CABINET (4%"x7") 
ST” 

BOUDOIR (5'"x8'%") 
8" x 10” 

11” x 14” 

16" x 20” (unsealed flap) 


per 100: 
per 100: 


: 2-mil $10 or 
: $9 case of 1000: $80 
: $6 case of 1000: $90 
: $5 case of 500: $70 
: $6 case of 200: $34 
: $6 case of 100: $35 
: $10 


case of 1000: $60 
case of 1000: $80 
case of 1000: $60 
case of 1000: $50 
case of 1000: $70 
3-mil $14 


case of 100: $90 


Russell Norton, P.O. Box 1070, New Haven, CT 06504-1070 
SHIPPING: $4 per order. Institutional billing. 


AMEX, DINERS 
MASTER & VISA 
Accepted. 
N.Y.S. residents 
add sales tax, 


Handcrafted wood & 
brass replica of original, invented 1859 by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Turn of the century 
design on velvet trimmed brass hood. Includes 
historical booklet & FREE set 3-D stereo- 
graphic views. ONLY $49.95, Pedestal 
base, $12.95 (add $3.00 shpg. & hdlg.). 
Addl. View Sets Avail. including Vic- 
torian Risque, Old West, San Francisco 
Earthquake and many more. 


To order call toll free (800) 223-6694 
T.M. VISUAL INDUSTRIES INC. 212 W.35th St.,N.Y.,N.Y.10001 | 


sociation 


Si 


As 


SCOPIC 


/ Stereo 


1ona 


Nat 


Like the view on the front cover, this one is also from the St. Louis World's Fair of 1904—but 
by a different publisher and from a different article. This section of a Hudson River rail- 
road tunnel was exhibited at the fair and stereographed by the Whiting View Company. 
See our feature, ‘The Whiting Brothers of Cincinnati” by John Waldsmith. 


